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An Historian’s View 


American Parties In Perspective 


by GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN 


SOME OBSERVERS of the American political scene, and this includes 
some American observers, are wont to generalise over the present 
political alignment in the United States in the following manner. 
American political parties, they say, have become definitely divergent 
in their political philosophies, the one ‘liberal’ or “ progressive ’, the 
other clearly ‘ conservative ’. According to this line of reasoning, a 
division along these lines was nascent in the parties during the period 
after the Civil War but became marked shortly after the campaign 
of 1912. Then the Republican Progressives (Harold Ickes is the most 
frequently cited example) refused to follow Theodore Roosevelt back 
into the Republican party, within whose fold the conservatives had 
remained happily ensconced. The separation of the sheep from the 
goats was facilitated by Wilsonian progressivism, was fostered by 
Coolidge’s and Hoover’s intransigeant devotion to laissez-faire, and 
was carried to completion by the mighty Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
reign set a new record for Democratic friendliness to labour and 
established in the New Deal a Democratic credo of liberalism that is 
perpetuated in the Fair Deal of Harry Truman. 


In consequence, runs the argument, the Democratic and 
Republican parties are now clearly differentiated from one another. 
The Republican party represents the conservative interests of the 
nation — the capitalists, the reactionaries, the isolationists, the men 
without vision, the fighters in the van of The Things That Are. The 
Democratic party, on the other hand, is the party par excellence of 
progress and reform. It has a conservative Southern wing, but that 
wing is fighting what must be in the last analysis a hopeless rearguard 
action. ‘Democracy’! represents the interests, and is becoming ever 
more closely identified with the forces, of organized labour. It seeks 
to join Big Labour and Big Government in a Big Program for the 
public welfare and is thus the outstanding champion of the welfare 
state in America. In foreign policy it stands for international 
co-operation and an American leadership based on a powerful if 


1 The Democratic Party is often referred to in the United States as ‘the Democracy ’. 
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somewhat startling combination of atomic weapons, industrial 
productivity, domestic social progress and Point Four. In short, the 
Democratic party, holding aloft a standard to which all men of good 
will should repair, is the true representative of a progressivism that 
alone offers powerful leadership at home and abroad. The Republican 
party, dominated by standpatters and reactionaries, is lost in the 
depths of obscurantism. 

There is a certain plausibility in this portrayal of the party 
orientations in the United States. It is also extremely attractive to 
those whose political thinking is of the God and Devil variety, and to 
those who yearn to see American politics sharply stratified between 
the Left and the Right. The fact remains, however, that the historical 
record, impartially considered, does not substantiate this thesis. 


From 1876 through the first decade of the twentieth century, the 
Democratic and Republican parties stood on substantially common 
ground. During the period down to 1900 the one real issue between 
them (save for bimetallism in 1896) was the tariff. But even the 
tariff was not much of an issue, despite Cleveland’s earnestness and 
loud tub-thumpings on both sides, for the Democrats were unable to 
effect any real lowering of the protective walls when they were in 
power during Cleveland’s second term. Indeed, the President in a 
fit of righteous indignation termed the Wilson-Gorman bill of 1894 a 
thing of ‘party perfidy and party dishonour’, so completely did it 
betray the pledge to lower the tariff that the party had made in the 
campaign of 1892. 


The first ten years of the twentieth century saw both parties 
considerably influenced by the progressive movement of the period, 
an influence that was as deeply felt in the Republican as in the 
Democratic ranks. When one compares the progressivism of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Robert Marion La Follettet with that of Bryan, and 
realises that in the early days of the century Woodrow Wilson was 
an ardent conservative who hated labour unions and wanted to see 
Bryan knocked into a cocked hat, it is a little difficult to award 
the palm for conservatism during that decade to the Grand Old 
Reactionary Republican Party. 

It is of course true that the Theodore Roosevelt insurgency 
of 1912, together with the definite and constructive progressive 
programme of the Wilson administrations, cost the Republican party 
a considerable amount of its progressive blood, but by no means all 
of the Republican progressives left the party’s ranks. Charles Evans 
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Hughes and Henry L. Stimson, for example, remained loyal party 
men who could scarcely be considered reactionaries. It ought also 
to be stated, in all fairness, that Democratic liberalism in the period 
following the first World War was about as hard to find as liberalism 
of a Republican variety. It is a not unimportant point that the 
Democratic party, while out of power during the 1920’s was, save 
for a somewhat halting devotion to tariff reduction, as barren of a 
constructive legislative programme as its Republican rival was destined 
to be during the palmy days of the New Deal. Finally, it should be 
noted that the Republican leadership during the period from 1921 to 
1933 initiated some legislative policies that later became fundamental 
features of the New Deal. The Good Neighbour policy was begun 
under Coolidge and Hoover, the Stimson Doctrine of 1931 fore- 
shadowed America’s later attitude toward predatory dictatorships, and 
Herbert Hoover, although a staunch believer in the philosophy of 
individualism, moved or was moved by the force of circumstance a 
considerable distance along the road to governmental intervention in 
the social and economic order. He signed the Norris-La Guardia 
anti-injunction bill of 1932, the first effective limitation of injunctions 
in labour disputes, and instituted in 1931-1932 a programme for 
national recovery that involved the spending of billions of dollars for 
relief and recovery. Professor Broadus Mitchell, an eminent, leftish 
American economic historian, has even been led by an examination 
of the Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt records to remark a trifle 
sarcastically that “Roosevelt was Hoover, only more so’. 

Professor Mitchell’s comment is rather more apt in phrase than 
in fact, but it contains a considerable amount of truth. The New Deal 
and its progenitors moved with a whoop and a hurrah, whereas 
Hoover and the Republicans moved cautiously and with many a 
backward glance, but this was the main difference between them. 
It must be remembered that Roosevelt’s programme was not carefully 
thought out in advance. Its main outlines were not clear when he 
entered office. It consisted of a series of improvisations, many of 
them brilliant, that had the general effect of moving the country a 
considerable distance along the road to a social welfare state. Its 
strategy was organized and in large part devised by one of the greatest 
political leaders in American history. The Republicans, who had no 
leader of anything like equal calibre, were at a hopeless disadvantage. 
Completely outgeneralled, they were marshalled into one cul-de-sac 
after another, and were made to appear far more reactionary than, 
as a matter of fact, their rank and file really were. This, in turn, had 
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the effect of making the New Deal appear to be far more revolutionary 
than it was. Actually, the New Deal was fully within the framework 
of the American tradition. By no stretch of the imagination socialistic, 
it was sufficiently tailored to prevent the conservative Southern 
Democrats from bolting the party. It was simply the development 
of a process that had been begun as much under Republican as under 
Democratic auspices a half-century before, and it is highly probable, 
indeed it is almost certain, that some more cautious counterpart of it 
would have developed under Republican auspices during the 1930's 
had the fortunes of politics decreed that a Democratic administration 
should be in office when the depression began in 1929. Finally, it 
should be noted that its current successor, Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal, 
has found the going extremely rough. Fair Employment Practices, 
Brannan Plan for crop control, repeal of Taft-Hartley, “socialized ; 
medicine and all, make a brave showing, but they have never been 
pushed sufficiently hard to alienate Democratic conservatives from 


the party. 


The Republican record on national policies during the years 
from 1933 to 1951 has been pretty barren of constructive aspects. 
Republican leadership in Congress has been, on the whole, uninspiring. 
Many of the best pieces of domestic legislation in the Democratic 
programme have been stubbornly opposed. Isolationism, nestling in 
the bosom of the Republican party, made for a sorry showing on the 
legislation that furnished aid to the democracies from 1939 to 1941 
and preluded our entry into the struggle against Fascism. But, even 
so, the party is not poles apart from the Democracy, so far as its 
‘liberalism’ is concerned. 


It is not without significance that in 1940, and again in 1944 
and 1948, the Republican candidates were men who could justly 
be described as liberals. Wendell Willkie was a man of vision. 
Thomas E. Dewey has given the state of New York a gubernatorial 
administration that ranks with those of Alfred E. Smith and 
Herbert Lehman, and his views on foreign policy are perspicuous and 
progressive. He is an able, intelligent and forward-looking leader who 
would now be the President of the United States had not cheese-paring 
economies in farm legislation by the Republican Congressional 
leadership alienated the middle western farm vote in the election of 


1948. And he is by no means the only liberal Republican in the 
party today. 
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As a matter of fact, liberalism is looking up in the Republican 
party. Men like Governor Warren of California, Senators Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, Tobey of New Hampshire, Saltonstall and Lodge 
of Massachusetts and Ives of New York constitute a liberal element 
in the national legislature that is not to be lightly overlooked. Senator 
Duff of Pennsylvania is another liberal, and his rise to power in 
Pennsylvania Republicanism is significant. Dewey is still the titular 
leader of his party, and though twice defeated for the Presidency, 
his influence still counts. 


The liberals are not now in control of the Republican party. 
The party’s conservative wing is now in the ascendant. Taft, who is 
a conservative (despite the fact that his views on federal housing 
have earned him the title of ‘Communist’ in reactionary circles) is a 
power in the Senate. But his current partisanship, which is of an 
extreme and bull-headed variety, has led him into contradictory 
positions and has undoubtedly diminished his prestige. Republican 
leadership in the lower house of the national legislature is still 
dominated by a singular lack of imagination, although the Joe Martins 
have offered nothing in the way of constructive leadership for so long 
a period of time that the liberal Republican elements in the lower 
House are getting more than a litile restive. The 1951 brand of 
isolationists, those who follow Hoover’s leadership, are mainly, though 
not wholly, in the Republican ranks. But the hold of this conservative 
leadership is by no means secure. Let it go down to a stinging defeat 
in 1952, and there is every likelihood that the liberals would capture 
the Republican party. 

What is the true meaning of the American political situation ? 
It is simply that, despite outward appearances, the ideological gap 
between the Republicans and the Democrats is by no means 
comparable in width to that which separated Dives from heavenly 
bliss. It is, in fact, relatively slight. And any Republican leadership 
that gets into power in national affairs is practically certain to carry 
on very much the same kind of administration as those which have 
characterized the Democratic ascendancy of the past twenty years. 


How is it possible to account for the failure of American parties 

to stratify more clearly, particularly in recent years? It is due to a 

variety of factors. The influence of the business interest has never 

been exclusively confined to one party. Business men have made it 

a habit to contribute to the campaign chests of both parties and 

business wielded a very considerable influence in the Democracy even 
6* 
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during the days of the New Deal. Perhaps the most striking evidence 
that it does so today is afforded by the presence of Mr. Charles Wilson 
of General Electric in the post of Director of Mobilization. And there 
are representatives of business on both sides of the aisle in Congress. 
Labour, also, has been decidedly chary of tying itself closely to either 
party. The American Federation of Labour has always made political 
independence a fundamental plank in its platform, and this has been 
the attitude of labour as a whole. 

American labour, had it chosen to do so, could have accomplished 
much in the way of dividing the country along opposed political lines. 
Its failure to do so indicates its conviction that there is no fundamental 
opposition between capital and labour, in other words that there is 
no inevitable class struggle in America. This belief rises primarily 
from the marked increase in labour’s standard of living during the 
past century. In the period from 1865 to 1900, despite two great 
depressions (those of 1873-1878 and 1893-1896) and other periods 
of hard times, real wages doubled in America. From 1900 to 1951, 
despite an initial period of decline, real wages tripled in America. 
These facts, coupled with more enlightened policies toward labour 
on the part of the business interests, go far toward explaining why 
the American working man has not attempted to turn either of the 
great parties into a labour party. His point of view has remained 
fundamentally capitalistic and, while the majority of labourers in the 
United States undoubtedly vote Democratic, a very large minority 
vote Republican. 


Senator Taft’s re-election to the United States Senate last year 
affords a good example of the independence of American labour. The 
Truman administration was out to get Mr. Taft. It literally threw the 
book at him. Labour leaders had been denouncing him ever since 
1947 as the chief author of that ‘Slave Labour Act’, the Taft-Hartley 
Bill,, and they redoubled their denunciations during the campaign. 
Nevertheless Mr. Taft was re-elected by an overwhelming majority, 
and in that majority were thousands upon thousands of labour votes. 

The greatest reason for the lack of clear-cut party stratification 
in the United States is the powerful position that the middle class, as 
distinguished from either the haute bourgeoisie or the proletariat, 
has always occupied and continues to occupy in American politics. 
The rural population, essentially middle class in outlook, has long 
maintained an influence far out of proportion to its numbers. This 
is due primarily to the fact that a major part of the urban population 
is located in a small minority of the states, and also to the fact that 
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the urban and rural voters are unequally distributed among the 
Congressional districts. There has also been and continues to be 
(as Professor Arthur N. Holcombe points out in his The Middle 
Classes in American Politics) a marked increase of the urban middle 
class — technicians, professional people, “white collar’ workers, etc.— 
as the country’s capitalistic economy with its ever-increasing efficiency 
and productivity has ramified in various directions. Furthermore, 
the industrial revolution has meant that an increasing proportion of 
factory workers are skilled workers, enjoying high wages and therefore 
gravitating to a middle class point of view. 

As to the middle class economic status of the skilled American 
workman, a story current in the United States is not without 
relevance. During the San Francisco Conference in 1945, Mr. Molotov, 
accompanied by a couple of Russian aides and a high official of the 
State Department, paid a visit to the San Francisco shipyards. As 
they were going through the yards, Molotov approached a working 
man and asked what wages he was receiving. The man told him. 
“By the week or by the month?’ inquired Molotov. ‘By the day,’ 
was the reply. Back in the car the aides, seated with the American 
and unaware that he understood Russian, referred to the incident. 
“Did you hear what that man said he was paid P’ remarked one. “ Yes,” 
said the other. ‘Do you think he was lying?’ ‘No. There was no 
reason for him to lie. I think he was telling the truth.’ ‘So do I,’ said 
the first, adding after a pause, ‘So this is the American proletariat.’ 
Then, seeing that their conversation was being overheard, they fell 
silent. 

As a matter of fact, the American labouring class is definitely 
middle class in its temperament and outlook. The great majority of 
its members see no fundamental distinction between themselves and 
the bourgeoisie. They wear the same kind of clothes, eat the same 
kind of food, enjoy many of the same amusements and send their sons 
and daughters to many of the same institutions of higher learning 
as do the members of the middle class. Their ways of thinking are 
middle class ways. 

So long as this middle class point of view continues to exist 
in America, and indications are that it is spreading rather than 
diminishing, neither of the great political parties is going to stray 
very far from its devotion to middle class ideals, or indulge in the 
enactment of measures that represent a marked divergence from the 
middle class point of view. Therein lies the principal reason for the 
essential similarity of party patterns in the American political scene. 


A Research Group Report 


The ‘Election Session’ 1949 


by PATRICIA M. ANGUS 


This is the second report by a member of the Research Group 
of V.U.C. political science students on the N.Z. General 
Election of 1949. Miss Angus was in constant attendance 
at the House of Representatives during the 1949 session, and 
the thanks of the Group are due to the Members and staff of 
the House for the facilities, courtesy and co-operation afforded 
to her at that time. 


Tuis 1s an examination of the way in which an election affects a 
parliamentary session, and does not attempt to describe all the features 
of an ordinary session. Certain aspects of the session have been given 
special emphasis because of their electoral importance. 


At the time of the 1949 election the New Zealand Parliament 
consisted of two houses, the Legislative Council and the House of 
Representatives. But as members of the Council were nominated 
by the Governor-General upon the advice of Cabinet and not elected, 
the Council has not been included in this study. It enters the picture 
only as a topic of debate in the House of Representatives. 


The House of Representatives is composed of eighty members, 
seventy-six elected for European electorates and four elected to 
represent the Maoris. At the beginning of the 1949 session both 
political parties in Parliament, the Labour Party and the National 
Party, held thirty-eight of the European seats, the four Maori seats 
being held by the Labour Party. As far as the debating during the 
1949 session was concerned the Maori representatives might almost 
be left out of the picture for they rarely joined in the debates unless 
these affected their own constituents. They had nevertheless to be 
continually at hand to protect the Government’s slender majority. 
So to the public eye the chief function of the Maori members during 
the session seemed to be (despite the logical fallacy involved) to 
maintain the balance of the parties. 


It is often stated rather dogmatically that the three sessions of 
each Parliament between elections are of three different kinds. In the 
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first session members are supposed to be obtaining a grip on things 
and all are surveying and testing their parliamentary position and 
prospects. One member in the course of the Address in Reply debate, 
1947, in the first session of the 28th Parliament, said: ‘I look upon 
this session as being the stock-taking session of Parliament’.! The 
second session is then deemed to be the ‘working session’ and the 
third the ‘electoral session’. But not everyone accepts this common 
classification. Three members of long experience in the House upon 
being questioned on the point all dismissed the classification in much 
the same way. They said, ‘All sessions are working sessions’; ‘ All 
sessions are very much the same. The old idea of three different 
types of sessions is very pretty, but just not true’; ‘ There is nothing 
in the idea that the sessions of Parliament are different. There is the 
same work to be done.’ Yet the space of time that a Parliament has 
still to run must influence the session to some degree. There would 
be an influence felt even if only because some people believe that an 
“electoral session’ is in progress. And in addition to this, outside 
electoral propaganda does not leave the House unscathed. We should 
therefore accept the fact that the election has a considerable effect 
on the proceedings of Parliament, whilst being careful not to over- 
estimate such an influence. 


Perhaps one of the most important factors conditioning the session 
is the broadcasting of the debates of the House of Representatives. 
Limited Parliamentary broadcasts were first introduced in 1936 and 
later full relays of the House were given. The House of Representatives 
is normally in session during the latter half of each year — on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. and from 
7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. and on Fridays from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Between these hours debates of the House 
of Representatives are broadcast over the main national station 2YA, 
which may be heard in any part of New Zealand, the relay being 
continued after 10.30 p.m. only upon the request of the Prime Minister 
and when the debate is of great national interest. Thus the House 
is ‘on the air’ for an average of about twenty-four hours a week. 


Debating in Parliament centres around the radio. Some believe 
that ‘ broadcasting is the curse of Parliament’ while others look on 
it as a blessing, but no matter what a member’s attitude towards 
broadgasting may be, he delivers his speeches to the listening public 
rather than to the assembled House. When a member takes the floor 


1 Parl. Deb. 276/126. 
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he is obviously fully conscious of the microphones suspended in front 
of him. Notice has frequently been drawn to the speed with which 
members have sometimes finished their speeches when their attention 
has been directed to the fact that they are no longer being broadcast. 


The fact that debates are broadcast also affects their tone and 
the manner in which speeches are delivered. Speeches must be 
addressed to the Speaker and yet it has not been unusual to hear — 
‘I should like to tell this House, Mr. Speaker, and the thousands 
listening in... .’? And so members play to an unseen gallery and 
jockey for position to have the floor during the early part of the 
evening when the number of persons listening in is the greatest. 
Party propaganda broadcast in these debates is different from the 
propaganda disseminated immediately before the election. But it is 
propaganda just the same. It merely neglects the ‘if you will vote 
for us we will . . .’ and declares what the party’s policy on various 
points will be. And the radio provides an excellent medium for 
criticism of the opponents’ platform as the general election draws 
near. Direct electioneering from the floor of the House is not necessary 
as the ordinary broadcasting service is available to the major parties 
for this purpose for about a month prior to polling day. There seems 
to be a feeling within the Labour Party, however, voiced by several 
members, that while the session continues and while speeches are 
being broadcast they have an effective means of countering National 
Party propaganda, whereas after the end of the session adequate 
means of replying are not so easily found since the Press is 
predominantly National in outlook. 


On the whole the debates tend to be orderly in comparison with 
some of those of pre-broadcasting times, but whether this change can 
be ascribed to parliamentary broadcasting or to other influences is a 
point for conjecture. Some at least of the reduction of noise is due 
to the broadcasting, for the microphones pick up sounds not noticed 
in the chamber itself and magnify them to such an extent that the 
Speaker seems constantly to be exhorting the members to make less 
noise. On occasions when anything is said that is not in accord 
with good taste there are numerous letters to the editors of various 
newspapers or comments by the papers themselves and often a flood 
of letters to the member concerned. Yet there is one very important 
fact to be noted, namely that the speeches delivered are devoid of 
that oratory which was heard in earlier days or even of that heard 
in the House of Commons at Westminster today. Many commentators 
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have remarked on the high political themes discussed by early New 
Zealand Parliaments and upon the eloquence and debating powers 
which they revealed but little of this now remains. 


There are no available statistics of the numbers that listen to 
Parliamentary broadcasts. Nevertheless it is known that of the 
450,000 odd licensed radio sets in New Zealand the number that are 
frequently tuned in to the House of Representatives is considerable. 
And members of Parliament find that the percentage of their 
constituents who listen to them speaking is surprisingly high. The 
most regular listeners are supposed to be farmers and elderly folk — 
pensioners and retired men and women. A large number of housewives 
tune in to the House during the day. But the listening public is 
greatest during the time when the Budget is first introduced in the 
House and during the subsequent debates upon it, the major speeches 
from both sides being arranged by agreement between the whips 
to take place during the early evening. 

And now what effect did the election held in November, 1949, 
actually have on the session of that year? Indirectly the election 
conditioned the whole session. As far as legislation was concerned 
the 1949 session was one of the least interesting of recent years. 
Several members declared that it was the dullest session that they 
had known. 

The Speech from the Throne promised very little and the 
parliamentary session performed little. Immediately before the session 
opened Mr. Holland, Leader of the Opposition, declared, “I regard 
the opening of the new session of Parliament as the beginning of the 
General Election campaign.’ (Evening Post, June 24, 1949.) At 
the same time Mr. Fraser, the Prime Minister, prophesied a calm 
session. This was ensured by the almost complete dearth of 
controversial legislation. Although in number the Bills passed were 
not many fewer than those passed in other years, they were not 
so important, being mainly departmental Bills with a considerable 
number of consolidating measures. The major exceptions were the 
Gaming Act and the Military Training Act, but although these Acts 
aroused considerable public interest they provided little worthwhile 
debate in the House for anything that might have proved controversial 
had, in both cases, already been decided by popular referendum. 


The 1949 Budget was typical of the session. An increase in the 
rate of pensions announced by the Governor-General in his Speech ? 


2 Parl. Deb. 285/38. 
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was effected by the Budget but apart from that it was a mere review 
of the finances of the country. A Labour member of Parliament 
speaking before the presentation of the Budget enumerated two means 
by which the Labour Party should be able to win the election. The 
first of these was an extension of the depressed conditions prevailing 
at the time in the United States of America and the second ‘a... 
good Budget’. In both these requirements the party was to be 
disappointed. Whereas in July, 1949, unemployment figures were 
rising in America, by November they showed a considerable decline. 
On the other hand the Budget gave no relief from taxation but, by 
failing to increase the previous rebate of up to £10 on all individual 
income tax assessments to bring it into line with the wages increased 
by the Standard Wage pronouncement of 1949, even brought some 
wage-earners into the taxing arena for the first time. Owing to the 
lack of controversial legislation, public interest had centred mainly 
on the Budget and there were high hopes of an alleviation of taxation, 
particularly, as the newspapers said, in view of the substantial surplus 
disclosed in the Public Accounts for the previous financial year. 


The first debate of the session was on an Imprest Supply Bill 
which the Opposition made into a debate on the cost of living. This 
debate proved to be a portent of the attitude of the Opposition 
throughout the session, for the cost of living was stressed all year and 
culminated in the National Party advertisement frequently seen during 
the five weeks of the actual election campaign: ‘Make Your £ Buy 
More.’ 


There were two motions of no-confidence during the session. 
The motion moved by the Leader of the Opposition during the first 
weeks of the session pointed to some of the charges that were later 
to be made in the election campaign. The charge was that the 
Government had failed to govern by allowing itself to be dictated to 
by outside bodies. Specifically the charge arose out of the action 
of the Prime Minister in holding a referendum on the question of 
compulsory military training rather than introducing legislation for 
the purpose when the majority of his caucus was said to be in favour 
of the legislation. In debating the proposal at the Labour Party 
Annual Conference the Prime Minister encountered opposition and 
agreed to hold a referendum. The National Party declared that 
an outside body, the Labour Party Conference, had over-ruled the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 
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The second vote of no-confidence was based upon what has come 
to be known as the Holmes Satchel incident. During November, 
1948, the staff of the Government Film Unit decided to hold a 
stop-work meeting to protest against the Government’s inaction on 
the question of increased salaries, and Holmes, a Public Service 
Association delegate from the Film Unit, wrote a letter to the 
Asoociation President. The stop-work meeting planned was never 
held owing to the Public Service Association’s support of the Public 
Service Commission in quashing any such procedure. But on the day 
the meeting was to have been held Holmes was called to Parliament 
Buildings and while he was absent from the Government car which 
he had been driving his private satchel and a Government Film Unit 
camera were removed by one of the senior officers of the Prime 
Minister’s Department. Holmes reported his loss to the police -but 
heard nothing more until the end of December, when documents 
which had been in the satchel, including Holmes’s letter to the Public 
Service Association President, together with a statement by the Acting 
Prime Minister, were published throughout New Zealand. It was 
stated that the documents had been handed to the Acting Prime 
Minister by the Commissioner of Police but that the police were 
still looking for the satchel. On December 23 the Public Service 
Commission annulled Holmes’s appointment. More than a month 
after this the satchel was found in Parliament grounds in good 
condition. Holmes, supported by the Public Service Association, later 
obtained judgment against the Public Service Commission for wrongful 
dismissal. 

At first the National Party failed to realise the importance of this 
episode, although sundry remarks about ‘satchel snatching’ (ruled 
out of order by the Speaker) were heard in the House. The National 
Party had been supporting the Public Service Association in its wage 
claims ; then came the Holmes case but the National Party, apparently 
put off by the fact that Holmes was admittedly a Communist, did 
nothing. Then almost too late the real issue of personal freedom was 
discerned and the National Party’s efforts to have a debate in the 
House finally culminated in the motion of no-confidence. But even 
then the National Party seemed unsure of its ground. The Leader 
of the Opposition in opening the debate told the Government exactly 
how much the Opposition knew of the story and thus left the 
Government free to fill in the gaps as it pleased. In spite of such 
mistakes, however, the debate was won by the Opposition. One or 
two of the Opposition speeches were masterpieces of their kind and 
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raised questions which the Government did not and obviously could 
not explain away. Then, too, it was apparent both over the radio 
and in the House itself that the leading Government members were 
upset. One observer declared that he had never seen the Prime 
Minister so flurried before. The Opposition succeeded in this case, 
as members of Parliament so often claim with less good reason, in 
“getting under the skin’ of the Government. 


The Holmes case aroused a number of public servants against 
the Government but later in the session some incautious words spoken 
by a member of the National Party proved fruitful to the Government. 
A member of the National Party was speaking of the excessive number 
of public servants in several departments and another member 
interjected in jest: ‘Sack the lot’. This interjection perverted and 
used out of its context proved useful election material for the Labour 
Party. 

Over the first six weeks of the session loomed the Military 
Training Poll Bill and in many ways the effects of this Bill conditioned 
the remainder of the session. During the first six weeks members of 
both parties campaigned throughout the country in favour of an 
affirmative vote. For a short time half the members were absent _ 
from Wellington and a much tighter rein was kept by the Whips 
over the remaining members so that the normal work could proceed. 
In addition the decision to hold a referendum on the question at all 
when the majority of the members on both sides of the House were 
in favour of it provided the National Party with much ammunition. 
The resignation from the Labour Party of Mr. F. Langstone, member 
for Roskill and the open opponent in Parliament of compulsory 
military training, after the referendum vote in favour of the latter, 
narrowed the numerical gap between the parties. Later this gap was 
still further narrowed by the death of Mr. M. Ratana, Labour member 
for Western Maori. 


The Legislative Council Abolition Bill introduced by the Leader 
of the Opposition in accordance with the National Party policy 
expressed in 1946, provided an interesting study. As the Bill was 
introduced by the Leader of the Opposition it was obvious from 
the beginning that it would not be passed. The Government could 
not allow such a bill to become law. Then the Bill itself proposed 
merely to abolish the second chamber and this gave rise to rather an 
awkward situation. Many influential members of the National Party, 
particularly some of the lawyers, wanted two chambers but no 
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indication of this could appear on the face of the Bill, for according 
to the Standing Orders of the House a private member of Parliament 
cannot introduce a Bill, which will involve the Government in any 
expense, without Government support. On the other hand the Labour 
Party had for some years, often in speeches, often in its party policy, 
advocated a unicameral parliament. As regards the Leader of the 
Opposition’s Bill one member of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
stated privately that if the Bill were to go to a secret vote it would 
be carried even in the Labour Party caucus. This may well have been 
true. But while the Labour Party had long stood for the principle 
of one chamber it saw no immediate need for the abolition of the 
Legislative Council, filled as it was with its own supporters. The 
Labour Party was thus forced into the same kind of equivocal position 
it was compelled to occupy on the question of compulsory military 
training which in principle it had always opposed. On the other 
hand the National Party was advocating the abolition of the Council 
although several of its members inside the House and apparently a 
large number of its supporters outside saw dangers in such a 
procedure. But as at other times when reform of the Upper House 
has been proposed by the Opposition party in the Lower House, 
desire for a change was no doubt increased by the fact that the 
National Party was in a very small minority in the Legislative Council. 

This political juggling left the two parties in effect advocating 
that which a large number of them did not really want. The Bill 
produced divisions on both sides of the House. It was therefore not 
surprising that the Bill, even as amended by the Prime Minister to 
defer it until a later date, was not put to the vote. 

There were also several small debates of considerable public 
interest during the session, debates which often clearly showed 
Parliamentary awareness of the approaching election. One of these 
was the debate on the Estimates in Committee of Supply, on the use 
of ministerial cars. The Opposition alleged that the Ministers allowed 
the misuse of their cars by their families and others. This raised 
memories of a similar argument directed against the Coalition 
Government in the early 1930’s. The Opposition made a rather poor 
case, however, and the Labour Government soon succeeded in turning 
the charges into an apparently ridiculous assertion by the Opposition 
that the Ministers should not use their cars at all. The Opposition 
was therefore left to make an inglorious retreat. 

The Labour Party made a bad psychological blunder in many 
of the debates during the session—a blunder noticed by some 
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members of the party but too widespread to be countered effectively. 
This blunder also provided a valuable pointer to the ideas of the 
members themselves as to the outcome of the election. All too often 
Government members spoke of what might happen ‘if’, or even 
‘when ’, ‘ the National Party becomes the Government of the country "2 
This attitude was brought into striking relief by the majority of 
members of the National Party who expressed so little public doubt 
as to the outcome of the election. They always spoke of ‘when we 
are the Government next year’. Hansard provides many examples 
of this. Take extracts from two speeches delivered on the same 
evening by a member of each party. The Opposition member said, 
‘The Minister said, as other Government members have said, that the 
National Party in power — as it will be after next November — will cut 
pensions. There is nothing more certain in the wide world than that 
the National Party will be in power after next November but it 
will come into power having given a pledge .. .’ The following 
Government member declared4 ‘If the people carry on with the 
Government that has put these beneficient measures on the statute- 
book we will march on to better things...’ Again a Government 
member speaking in the same debate said, “. . . the policy which the 
National Party would pursue if it became the Government’. 


Opposition member : ‘ We will be the National Government next 
year. 


Government member: ‘The most unlikely thing to happen is 
that the National Party shall occupy the Treasury benches after the 
next election. The warning I wish to utter is this: that if the 
National Party did occupy the Treasury benches its policy would 
DE. 


No matter what the subject matter of a speech may have been 
there was very often an indication, express or implied, of the member’s 
concern with the approaching election. 


It was apparent that the Government was worried about the 
outcome of the election. Although few members would openly admit 
that they feared defeat (some did admit this) estimates of the final 
results, or of the number of seats they hoped to gain, by even the 
most optimistic were much more conservative than estimates made by 
members of the National Party on the chances of their becoming the 


8 Parl. Deb. 285/558. 
4 Parl. Deb. 285/562. 
5 Parl. Deb. 285/391. 
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Government. The National Party attitude throughout was one of 
cautious optimism that survived even when reduced to actual figures. 
Numerical estimates made by some members of the National Party 
were close to the truth. Indeed the average obtained from the 
guesses of individual members of the National Party gave the correct 
final result. It appears that in trying to forecast the results of a 
political election the private opinions of the politicians themselves 
may be a fairly reliable guide. 


During the latter part of the session in election year members 
tend to become very restless. They are conscious of their opponents 
back in their electorates making the most of the member’s absence. 
Even in the weekend when he is home the member of Parliament 
often has too much parliamentary work to do to spend as much time 
as he would like in campaigning. The member therefore makes the 
most of his time on the air and there is keen demand among members 
to be heard during the evening broadcast. Arrangements by the 
Whips, however, provide in general that those who had evening 
speeches on the Address in Reply must take day air in the Budget 
debate ; but of course members representing the more doubtful 
electorates are given the best broadcasting times, as, for instance, the 
evening during the Budget debate. Individual members have different 
ways of keeping themselves in the public eye. It was noticed that 
two members, one on each side of the House, were inveterate 
questioners of Ministers and that these two members were also in 
two of the more doubtful electorates. Upon enquiry it was discovered 
that these members felt that the asking of questions was very good 
publicity. Whereas a member might receive only a small paragraph 
in the Press for a very good speech he received two small paragraphs 
when he asked a question in the House, one when the question was 
asked and another when it was answered. It does not appear however 
that this device for greater publicity is used more extensively in 
election year than at other times. Probably to be effective such 
publicity must continue throughout the life of Parliament. 


The character of the leaders of the parties has an important 
effect on the debates. Few denied the political ability of the late 
Mr. Fraser, the Leader of the Labour Party, although some might 
think that it was over-rated. Nevertheless there were times during 
the 1949 session in which he did not appear to advantage, as in the 
debate on the Holmes satchel incident. The political astuteness of 
Mr. Fraser which seemed to depend in part on an almost uncanny 
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knowledge of the parliamentary procedure and machine, found no 
equal in the National Party, nor indeed among his own colleagues. 
The National Party had had less experience in the House than the 
Labour Party and so it was perhaps only natural that it should have 
less grip upon parliamentary tactics. From this point of view the 
National Party came a rather poor second. One Government member 
declared that he thought the Opposition let the Government off far 
too lightly. 

Like other Governments before it, the Labour Government 
relaxed certain controls (such commodities as cement were made 
available for use, and cream was temporarily de-rationed) and allowed 
certain concessions (retailers were allowed to charge an extra 1/6 a 
pair on the cost of nylon stockings flown to New Zealand shortly 
before the election) during the year. Charges were made that the 
Government was using its power of administration for electioneering 
purposes but it is difficult to judge whether this was done or not. 
An indictment of the Government was, however, made by one of its 
own members when the Postmaster-General at a meeting in New 
Plymouth declared that the Government’s main concern was to stay 
in office. Nevertheless I think that it may be said that the Labour 
Government was no worse in this regard than many governments that 
have preceded it. 


All that emerges very clearly from such an examination as this 
is the difficulty of estimating the precise effect an election has upon 
the parliamentary machine, including as it does such a large personal 
factor in members of Parliament and others. Trends with their 
possible causes may be examined but no final judgment can be made. 


APPENDIX 


SOME FACTS WHICH ILLUSTRATE POINTS MADE 
IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLE 


(1) LencrH oF MEMBERS’ EXPERIENCE IN PARLIAMENT 

The average length of parliamentary life for a member of the 
Labour Party is approximately twelve years and for a member of 
the National Party approximately eight years. This average, however, 
is somewhat misleading. Examination of the figures for individual 
members show a greater disparity between the parties. Whereas in 
the National Party, for instance, there is only one member elected for 
the first time before 1928, in the Labour Party there are seven. 
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Lapse of years since date of first entry into Parliament 
of 1949 members of the House 


(Note — Not all members have held their seats 
continuously since the date of their first entry.) 


PERIOD NO. OF MEMBERS 
LABOUR NATIONAL 
5 years or less 11 9 
6-10 years 8 17 
11-15, 12 6 
16-20 __,, 1 2 
21-25, 5 8 
26-30 __,, 4 1 
31 <i 1 - 
42 38 


(2) Srrrincs oF THE HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES IN ELECTION YEAR 


It is difficult to compare parliamentary years before 1944 and 
elections held prior to that date for the war intervened and influenced 
the structure of the parliamentary institutions. Comparative figures 
for the 1938 and the 1943 elections and the parliamentary sessions 
which preceded or followed them are therefore of little value. In 
some aspects, however, the figures officially given for the 1985 and 
1936 parliamentary years are of use and so they also are given. 


DAYS OF HOURS SAT — HOURS SAT AVERAGE 
YEAR MEETING BEFORE MIDN. AFTER MIDN. TOTAL HRS. PER DAY 
1935 ° 35 192.14 5.14 198.28 5.40 
1936 104 576.54 43.57 620.51 5.58 
1944 91 531.41 14.56 546.37 6.1 
1945 88 511.53 16.57 528.50 6.0 
1946 ° 60 337.15 2.39 839.54 5.39 
1947 86 482.38 19.5 501.43 5.50 
1948 97 565.46 10.59 576.45 5.57 
1949 * 68 378.58 8.2 387.0 5.41 


® Election year. 

Election year session is generally the shortest session and the 
second session, (commonly denominated the ‘working session’) is 
the longest. 
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(3) LecisLativE ACTIVITY DURING ELECTION YEAR 


BILLS LAPSED 
OR OTHERWISE 


BILLS PASSED DISPOSED OF 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Public Bills 66 82 52 4 8 5 
Local Bills 11 13 18 ~ bY 1 
Private Bills 2 4 4 - _ 


It is of interest to note that a greater number of bills was passed 
in the second session than in any other. 


There may also be some significance in the fact that a much 
larger proportion of the bills passed in election year were local bills. 


(4) Drvisions In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1947 1948 1949 
In the House 10 19 5 
In Committee 388 95 10 


(5) Questions PLACED ON THE ORDER PAPER OF THE HoUusE 
1947 1948 1949 
Total number of questions 468 501 310 
Daily average 5.465 5.165 4.558 


The Case for a Corporate Upper House 


A Reformed Second Chamber 


by D. J. RIDDIFORD 


I. THE ISSUE 


THE REMOVAL of New Zealand’s second chamber by the Legislative 
Council Abolition Act 1950, which took effect on January Ist of this 
year, was a shock to those who attach significance to established 
views on the law and practice of our Constitution. Should this 
event, however, cause students of politics and those interested in 
constitutional law to examine the whole question of bicameralism in 
New Zealand, it will have produced a salutary, if unexpected, result. 

The overwhelming majority of historians and’ constitutional 
lawyers are in favour of a second chamber as a necessary safeguard 
against a single assembly seizing excessive power, and against the 
further danger of an ambitious politician, through his dominance over 
his party, virtually becoming a dictator. Lust for power being a 
fundamental human passion, the menace of despotism is always 
present. The dictatorships which have sprung up in Europe in the 
last thirty years merely illustrate a recurrent theme in history, so much 
so, that tyranny can almost be described as the normal way in which 
mankind is governed. The checks on arbitrary power which are such 
a well understood feature of the working of the British Constitution 
are the result of enlightened minds in each generation for hundreds 
of years slowly evolving the means by which this unceasing danger 
can be combated. The removal of even one of the recognized checks, 
if done without full and careful consideration, may let loose the 
ravening passions that lie dormant in mankind; the wisdom of 
centuries has, therefore, decreed that the onus is always on the 
constitutional reformer to prove the need for a change. 

It is true that the Legislative Council had since the early ‘nineties 
been no more than an empty shell. From the time of Ballance it 
became the recognized practice for a party gaining power to fill the 
Upper House with enough of its supporters to ensure the passage of 
all the Government’s legislation. With no limit to its numbers, the 
Legislative Council became a mere debating society, its usefulness 
being limited to the detection of flaws in legislation, Even so, the 
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manner in which the abolition of the Upper House was carried out 
should cause more concern than it has done; the unnecessary haste, 
the absence of any proper discussion of the constitutional issues 
involved, the acquiescence of the Opposition, and the almost complete 
indifference of the public are all alike unhealthy signs. The public, 
considering no great effort was made to enlighten them as to the 
constitutional issues, may perhaps be pardoned, but the politicians 
come out of the affair very badly. Yet second chambers die hard ; 
ours was of course virtually defunct long before its abolition, but the 
question of the need for one, as other countries which have rid 
themselves of their second chambers have found, will not be so easily 
or so quickly disposed of. 


There are two questions to be decided ; firstly whether a second 
chamber is necessary, and secondly what form a new second chamber 
should take. The almost complete unanimity of recognised authorities 
in support of a second chamber should render a long discussion of 
the first question unnecessary. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
an account of what has already happened here through not having 
an effective second chamber. 


The following are instances of the way in which past governments 
in New Zealand have interfered with the right of the people to elect 
another government to power :— 


1. The Coalition government prolonged its own term of office 
for one year by the Electoral Amendment Act, 1934. 

2. The Labour government did away with the ‘country quota’ 

- in 1946. 


3. All political parties have, so it is alleged, gerrymandered 
political boundaries. 


Let me deal with each of these points in more detail. 


For a government to prolong its own life, except where a grave 
emergency makes it impracticable to hold a general election, is 
constitutionally immoral if one believes, as at present in New Zealand 
one must, that the people’s vote is the only check on the despotism 
of the House of Representatives. Under the British Parliament Act 
of 1911, the House of Lords very properly retains to this day a power 


of absolute veto on a proposal of the House of Commons to extend 
its term of office. 


The abolition by the Labour Government of the ‘ country quota ” 
may not at first sight appear constitutionally improper. The accepted 
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doctrine today is ‘one adult, one vote’, and the 28 per cent. greater 
representation formerly given to rural electorates is inconsistent with 
that doctrine. The impropriety consisted in the time chosen for the 
change. It was well known that the ‘swing of the pendulum’ was 
carrying votes from the Labour Party to the Opposition, but it was 
also well known that only a small percentage of the total votes was 
likely to be affected, and the calculation was that the abolition of the 
“country quota ” would wipe out the loss of votes. Many people hold 
that the Labour Party owed their success in the 1946 election to 
this step. 

Gerrymandering of electoral boundaries, so it is alleged, has gone 
on for many years. When this is done with shrewd calculation it 
can cancel the effect of the swing of the pendulum, provided the 
party in power refrains from passing controversial legislation of a 
kind to arouse public opinion to such a pitch that large numbers of 
votes are swept into the opposition camp. The Queensland State 
Parliament, consisting of one house since 1922, has, it is affirmed, 
indulged in this practice for many years. The Labour Party there 
enjoys a permanent tenure of office, but long ago gave up passing 
socialist legislation. 


An effective second chamber is needed to hold the ring between 
the Government and the people, and if a reformed second chamber, 
whatever the method in use for the selection of its members, had an 
absolute power of veto — to be overruled possibly by a referendum — 
on all constitutional and electoral questions, much political chicanery 
now accepted as a matter of course would cease. 


If going to the country every three years is the real check on 
the despotism of Parliament, it is obvious that there should be 
some constitutional body to guide the people on the issues involved. 
There are very few political problems which would be beyond the 
understanding of the average man and woman in New Zealand if 
only they were adequately explained, but a great deal escapes the 
public’s notice through lack of such explanation. The great economic 
problems of the day are seldom sufficiently discussed in parliament, 
and it is not always easy for the newspapers to remedy the fault 
because parliament, and parliament alone, has or should have access 
to the relevant information. The consequence is that the people are 
asked to vote on questions of little real significance, while the things 
that matter are not placed before them. A reformed second chamber 
is needed as a watch-dog to safeguard the people, to warn the 
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government and the people that mischief is afoot, and as a tutor’ to 
the electorate on the vital issues of the day. 


Ul. SIR FRANCIS BELL'S ACT AND OTHER SOLUTIONS 


Tue DANGERS inherent in a unicameral constitution were recognized 
by Sir Francis Bell, who drafted the Legislative Council Act, 1914. 
That Act was on the Statute Book for thirty-six years, but was never 
brought into operation. The original date for it to come into operation 
was 1916, but the Liberals made it a condition of their joining the 
Coalition Government in the 1914-1918 war that it should not be 
brought into force. In 1920 a proclamation was issued by the Reform 
Government to bring it into operation, but before that happened the 
Legislative Council Amendment Act, 1920, was passed postponing its 
commencement till the sleeping statute should be awakened by the 
kiss of a handsome prince in the form of yet another proclamation. 
So the statute slept in all its loveliness, and leading politicians took 
care that no proclamation got near the enchanted forest. Downie 
Stewart says in his life of Sir Francis Bell that Massey would not give 
up the patronage he commanded in appointing to the Upper House, 
which was the reason, and a very bad one, why the statute slumbered 
on till finally it was laid to eternal rest by the schedule to the 
Legislative Council Abolition Act. 


While Bell’s Act, perhaps, represented the summit of political 
wisdom regarding second chambers as understood in 1914, I do not 
think such an act would appeal to our generation. I fear it would 
have produced an upper house too much like the Australian Senate. 
Sir Francis recognised the importance of having a different type of 
member in the Legislative Council from those in the House of 
Representatives. But mere election by proportional representation 
would not have secured this result, and election at a different time 
for a longer term would have produced either flaccid acquiescence 
(if the majority in the Upper House was of the same political party 
as in the Lower), or obstruction for party political reasons (if the 
reverse applied). In other words, the majority in the upper house 
would agree either with the Government or with the Opposition 
but would never have a mind of its own. 


Whatever the merits of Sir Francis Bell’s Act may have been 
there is little prospect of resurrecting it today. As some other method 
of selection must be looked for, it is worth considering those which 
have already been tried. The hereditary principle which is the basis 
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of the House of Lords is not a practical formula for New Zealand, 
although the House of Lords has lasted, in essence little changed, 
for hundreds of years. Today its powers are limited, but the Labour 
Party has no intention of abolishing it. The old Legislative Council 
was designed to reproduce the virtues of the House of Lords, which 
it conspicuously failed to do, and the same type of nominated upper 
house in Canada shows much the same weaknesses as ours did. Its 
numbers are limited, so that it is not so completely subject to the 
Prime Minister, who sometimes has to wait for a period before the 
fell Sergeant Death makes it possible for him to get a majority by 
making appointments from his own political party. 


Indirect election by local bodies as in France and Sweden must 
be considered, because it does provide that differentiating principle 
which is of such importance. In both France and Sweden strong 
senates were the product of this system. (I am considering France 
before the last war, as I cannot regard the abolition of the Senate 
immediately after the war owing to Communist pressure, and its 
subsequent restitution with reduced powers, as providing material for 
a comparison of value equal to that provided by the former Senate.) 
The defects are twofold. There is a tendency to elect safe and 
unexciting councillors who have earned the reward of a seat in the 
Senate by years of unsensational work on some local body ; and it 
brings the virus of party politics into the unsuitable atmosphere of 
municipal affairs. But besides the differentiating principle it secures 
another useful result: the senators are responsible, not in theory to 
the amorphous entity constituted by the modern electorate and in 
reality to a clique of supporters unknown to the public, but to a 
responsible body of persons holding office where they can be seen. 
The solution here proposed has in it an element of indirect election, 
and the history of this experiment in France and Sweden is not 
without relevance. 


Ul. THE CORPORATE CHAMBER 


For A NUMBER of years throughout the western world, except in 
countries such as America where the presidential system exists, the 
need has been recognized for recruiting a council or councils of 
experts with the technical qualifications and experience to remedy 
the defects of an assembly elected on a territorial basis. 


The ambit of a modern government’s activities has expanded 
enormously. The volume of legislation has increased in New Zealand, 
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as in most modern countries, prodigiously over the last sixty years, 
and there has been a corresponding growth in the number of civil 
servants. Parliament, besides concerning itself with social legislation 
affecting the citizen’s life from the cradle to the grave, has to deal 
with the great economic problems of the day, which were formerly 
held to be outside the sphere of government. 

The effective supervision of the civil service has become a major 
problem, and the theory which was lightly accepted in the past that 
Ministers could rub along by being the mere mouthpieces of the 
permanent officials is today quite untenable. The fact is that a civil 
service unless supervised will fall a prey-to the two human weaknesses 
of lust for power and lethargy. Each department of state will strive 
to expand, but less and less work will be done. It is revealing to 
look at the record of Army Departments everywhere, because as a 
rule only in time of war have they been even moderately efficient. 
In England, to secure the adequate supervision of the War Office and 
provide for long term planning, Joint Intelligence and Planning Staffs 
were set up in the last war. These bodies were composed of 
non-departmental experts and were responsible directly to the Minister. 
L. S. Amery holds that similar machinery should be set up for the 
supervision of all government departments, and he instances, in 
particular, the Treasury. There is no reason to suppose that other 
departments of state are more efficient than the Army Department ; 
the truth surely is that the defects of a War Department are exposed 
by military disasters, while the sins of other departments usually go 
undetected. Who is to say that this is not equally true of New 
Zealand ? 


To provide, at any rate, the nucleus of the personnel for these 
councils a reformed second chamber would be of the greatest value. 
In thus bringing its members into intimate touch with the. adminis- 
trative problems of the civil service, not only would the opinions 
they expressed in parliament be of greater value, but they would 
help to shoulder the colossal burden of work which is proving beyond 
the capacity of the House of Representatives. Persons with the 
qualifications needed in a reformed second chamber should be selected 
on an occupational or functional basis ; in other words, I propose a 
Second Chamber which would be, to a large extent, a Corporate 
Chamber. Within the Chamber itself persons selected on a functional 
basis would be qualified to discuss and advise on the immense 
industrial and economic problems of today. Freed from the cares of 
nursing a constituency they would be able to devote time and thought 
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to long-term problems which never receive adequate discussion in 
parliament today (for instance, the need for a second chamber). 
The whole atmosphere of a modern parliament tends to the exclusion 
of many matters of the greatest moment and to the preoccupation of 
members with trifles; the result is that many of the best-qualified 
men in the state prefer not to enter parliament. This trend has gone 
further in New Zealand than anywhere else except Australia. Many 
important interests, not being adequately represented in parliament, 
resort to intrigue and pressure group tactics to gain their objects, 
instead of being compelled to state their sectional interests on a 
national basis. 

The solution to the problem is the establishment of a Corporate 
Chamber. L. S. Amery in his recent book, Thoughts on the 
Constitution, states the need for a Corporate Chamber, and the 
considerable history behind the idea, as follows : 

The time has come, I believe, for a new and far-reaching 

Reform Act which will recognize the ever-growing economic 

organization of the national life as a necessary basis of 

representation. The conception of the ‘corporative’ or ‘func- 
tional * basis of representation has, indeed, already been, not only 
widely advocated in other countries, but to some extent tried out. 

The German Federal Economic Council established in 1920 

would seem, for a time at least, to have enlisted the zealous 

co-operation of the best elements on both sides of industry and 
to have been regarded as a valuable co-adjutor by the Cabinet 
and by the Reichstag in the field both of investigation into facts 
and of preliminary work on social and commercial legislation, 
but to have fallen into the background in the economic and 
political confusion of subsequent years. The corporative system 
established by Mussolini inevitably suffered from subordination 
to the exigencies of totalitarian dictatorship and from its artificially 
devised structure. But the impression I derived from some study 
of its working in the immediately pre-war period was that, apart 
from a good deal of eyewash, it had, in fact, achieved useful 

results which might still merit investigation. Portugal has a 

Camera Corporativa or Functional Assembly sitting parallel with 

a Chamber based on geographical representation. In France the 

creation of a separate functional advisory Chamber seems to be 

one of the few generally agreed features of the new Constitution. 
This conception of functional representation has, however, 
its own independent history in this country. It was the recog- 
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nition in the debate on the Address in February, 1919, of the 
need for utilizing the wealth of practical knowledge and creative 
suggestion embodied in our industrial organizations which led to 
the National Industrial Conference and to the project of a 
permanent National Industrial Council of four hundred members, 
representative in equal numbers of employers’ organizations and 
trade unions, which was recommended in April, 1919, by a 
Provisional Joint Committee. That project was dropped in the 
general reaction against all creative reconstruction which followed 
the economic depression at the end of 1920. Mr. Churchill's 
advocacy in his 1930 Romanes lecture [was for] a House of 
Industry empowered, in a preparatory and advisory capacity, to 
deal with social and industrial problems. Such a body might 
embody its conclusions in resolutions or in draft Bills for 
consideration by the Government. 

The advantage of setting up a separate “ House of Industry ’ 
or ‘Sub-Parliament’” is that the new principle of functional 
representation can in this way be tried, without destroying the 
existing geographical principle, which has its value, not only on 
historical grounds, but as the instrument, through the party 
system, of general national policy. The new Chamber would be 
one in which the great economic problems of the day could 
secure practical and responsible discussion, free from abstract 
party catchwords and programmes as well as from purely partisan 
manceuvring for power. 

Such a body would, I believe, soon attract the best elements 
on both sides of industry, which would be willing to find the 
time for practical and congenial business which they will not 
give to the House of Commons under present conditions. It would, 
in particular, give a new and valuable scope to the activities and 
responsibilities of the trade-union movement and of employers’ 
associations in their own appropriate field. Linked in this way 
with the actual control of the laws that governed them, both 
employers and employed generally would tend to acquire a more 
national point of view; to regard industry as a constituent 
element in the national life, directly contributing to, as well as 
dependent upon, the strength and health of the whole, and not 
merely as a collective phrase for a number of competing firms, 
on the one hand, and of workmen marshalled against them, on 


the other, each only concerned with immediate results in profits 
or wages. 
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In any case, the scope of the new Chamber would be 
definitely limited, and there could be no question of its 
attempting to compete with the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons would still remain the central and predominant 
element in the Parliamentary system, the point of junction 
between the Government and a politically organized nation, the 
pivot of our system of responsible government. 


No one outside New Zealand should be able to judge our political 
needs so well as those in this country who, with no axe to grind, have 
studied our problems on the spot. No authoritative view has come 
from anyone in New Zealand showing why a Corporate Chamber is 
unnecessary, and until it does Amery’s statement must be regarded 
as the last word on the subject. 


IV. A SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR A CORPORATE CHAMBER IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

In THE constitution which I set out here in broad outline, I envisage 

an assembly capable of carrying out the basic constitutional duties 

of a second chamber, which would at the same time, by reason of 

the functional basis for selecting its members, greatly improve 

parliamentary and democratic government in New Zealand. 


METHOD OF SELECTION : In the selection of members the main object 
should be to choose persons who would consider every question and 
each legislative proposal on its merits regardless of party catchwords 
and partisan manceuvring. Their qualifications could not be better 
stated than in Article 30 of the Irish Free State Constitution Act, 
1922, which set up the Irish Senate (or Seanad). It formed part 
of the 1922 treaty, to which both Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead were signatories. It reads : 


‘Seanad Eireann shall be composed of citizens who shall be 
proposed on the grounds that they have done honour to the 
nation by reason of useful public service, or that, because of 
special qualifications or attainments, they represent important 
aspects of the nation’s life.’ 


The problem is how to get such eminently desirable persons into 
a second chamber, and it must be insisted that better than any scheme 
is the will to have them there. This scheme would, I think, be 
workable : Each of the constituent colleges of the University of New 
Zealand would elect one member by the votes of its graduates. (There 
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is complete unanimity among the authorities I have read as to the 
unqualified success of university members elected in this manner. 
A. P. Herbert’s performances at Westminster would alone have 
justified the retention in England of the university franchise, and 
still supply a strong argument for its introduction elsewhere. ) The 
university members would sit in the Chamber as of right. 


Other organizations would elect persons to a panel of candidates 
for selection to the Chamber. Such organizations as the following 
would probably be considered to have strong claims to elect members 
of the panel: the Federation of Labour and the major unions or 
groups of unions ; the Medical Association, the Associated Banks, the 
Sheep-owners’ Federation, the Employers’ Federation, and the Law 
Society. Such bodies either singly, in rotation, or grouped together, 
will give some idea of what I have in mind as the electoral bodies. 


A standing commission would form a board of selection to decide 
which of those on the panel should be appointed to the Chamber. 
The number in the House would be forty and those on the panel 
might number as many as three hundred. I think the Board of 
Selection should consists of seven members, and I would suggest that 
the following persons would form a suitable board : 


The Governor-General. 

The Prime Minister. 

The Leader of the Opposition. 

The Chancellor of the University of New Zealand. 

The chairman of the Public Service Commission. 

In rotation one of the mayors of the four metropolitan centres, 
One other person of recognized distinction and impartiality, 
preferably retired, to be chosen by the members of the Board 
to hold office for life. 


Each member of the Board would have one vote. Machinery 


would be set up for the revision from time to time of the electoral 
bodies. 


NUMBERS AND TENURE OF OFFICE: The Chamber would number 
forty, and the members would hold office for six years. 
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Powers: The Chamber would have no power to initiate legislation 
without leave of the lower house, but would have power to delay Bills 
passed by the lower house for not more than three months, and would 
have power to report on all the Government's legislative proposals, 
The three months’ suspensory veto would apply to all Bills, including 
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Money Bills, but in regard to measures, whether executive acts or 
legislative proposals, relating to constitutional or electoral matters the 
Chamber would have a power of absolute veto. Either House would 
have the right on such issues to call for a referendum. (I leave it 
to others to determine how far the right to call for a referendum 
might be extended to other classes of Bill.) 


WRITTEN Constitution: A written constitution would define the 
powers and composition of each house and would be given a sacrosanct 
character. Parliament from the inauguration of the second chamber 
would be deemed to consist of two houses and no acts then in force 
could be repealed without the consent of both houses. The constitution 
could only be changed if the change were approved by a referendum, 
possibly with a provision for a certain type of majority. 


Every effort would have to be made, at the outset, to ensure 
that the spirit of party politics should not dominate the assembly. 
To achieve this result would not be easy, but it ought not to be 
impossible. As soon as the chamber divided on party lines at least 
half its value would go, because matters would no longer be discussed 
on their merits. If it should prove impossible to exclude the spirit 
of party politics, vacancies to the Chamber would have to be filled 
in proportion to the strength at the time of the parties in the Lower 
House. 

The Board of Selection ought not to attempt to ensure equal 
treatment for the different electoral bodies in the selection of 
candidates from the panel. The Board ought to consider each man 
on his merits, with due regard to the interests he represented. The 
personal factor ought to count high, since the members would have 
many arduous duties to perform, and representative men of energy 
and independence should be given preference. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Tuis NEW second chamber ought, I think, to be called the Senate 
to revive a name which connotes dignity, independence, and force. 
In all political institutions the sine qua non is, as Lord Balfour said, 
‘the will to work it’. A Corporate Chamber would succeed if people 
meant it to. All I can say is that the “Senate ’ here outlined is, so far 
as my reading has gone, fully in line with the best modern thought 
on the subject, and I have merely adapted such thought to New 
Zealand conditions. I have outlined these views as a basis for 
discussion, in the belief that the issue is a vital one. 


Committees, Courts, and Colour 


The American Political Scene 


by R. O. McGECHAN 


IN ACCEPTING an invitation by the Editor to contribute an article 
to this journal, I did not mean to imply that I was in any sense 
a specialist in the political sciences or that I had had any real 
opportunity, while within the United States, to investigate with any 
degree of thoroughness any matters of peculiar interest to political 
scientists. _My purpose there was the somewhat narrow one of 
looking into the methods of teaching in American Law Schools This 
I found to be so nearly a full time job that my scrutiny of the political 
life of America generally tended to be restricted to that of a visitor 
to a foreign country who read the newspapers and talked with various 
people and formed no more than general impressions of what was 
going on. 


One matter which interested me was legislative committee work 
whether Federal or State. To understand the work of legislative 
committees in the United States, the contrast between the method 
of initiation of legislation there and in our own community must be 
appreciated, and it must be seen in action to be really appreciated. 
With us, legislation comes very largely from government departments 
and reaches the legislature through the Minister in charge of the 
department and Cabinet. The results are that any Bill is a fairly 
well thought out document dealing with a variety of matters coming 
under one heading. Moreover whatever the source of the variety may 
have been originally, all the amendments will have the backing of the 
party in power in the legislature. The American scene is entirely 
different. The executive is not in the legislature at all and takes the 
actual initiative in legislation in only a small minority of cases. I was 
fortunate enough to attend the sitting of one of the Houses of the 
Wisconsin State Congress and a number of the committees sitting on 
pending legislation. What immediately impresses one is the way in 
which the legislation had obviously come forward. An attorney (in 
New Zealand we would call him a solicitor) had had a case before 
a local court for one of his clients and had seen in the course of 
conducting the case that there was a defect in the procedure laid 
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down for that court. The attorney had approached his local member ; 
the local member had agreed to sponsor a Bill which would put this 
defect right and had done so. There is no question of departmental 
investigation of the alleged defect, no question of looking into the 
procedure in that court as a whole and legislating accordingly. The 
only effective check on legislation coming forward in this way was to 
send the Bill to that committee of the House which dealt with 
matters relating to justice. On this committee, members of both the 
political parties were represented. Before it the attorney who had 
started the ball rolling appeared and explained the defect in terms 
of his own experience. There was opportunity for anyone else 
to come forward either for or against the change, the committee 
considered the evidence for and against and reported to the House 
accordingly. This would all have no meaning in our legislative 
procedure (except in local and private Bills to which it has its closest 
analogy), but without a committee legislation in the United States 
would go unchecked and be atomised to a degree which would bring 
chaos. As it is, one has only to cast one’s eye over the state of the 
courts in the American system, particularly the courts of some States, 
to see the chaotic conditions which have developed as a result 
of piecemeal legislation introduced in nearly all cases to meet one 
small matter only. Ohio provides an almost perfect example of the 
multiplication of courts, and of procedural differences between them, 
which emerges from this course. 


When we come to the Federal legislature the committee system 
works in a much less valuable manner. Of late the issues before 
Congressional committees have been of great political importance but 
have served to show up many abuses of the powers of the United 
States legislature, have involved much waste of executive time, much 
heat and fury of legislators, executives and the public, and have got 
such a little distance in such a long time. The two legislative 
enquiries which a visitor immediately calls to mind are those on 
MacArthur’s dismissal and on crime. 


MacArthur’s dismissal by Truman unleashed on the one hand 
and for a few weeks a wave of idolatry by large sections of the 
American general public which seemed to outdo the idolatry of the 
Japanese for that same general, and on the other hand a flood of 
anger against the President of the United States. This boiling up 
was very largely the expression of the prevalent anti-Truman feeling 
existing at that time. The anti-Truman feeling, as I saw it, was a 
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cumulative effect firstly of widespread opposition to the New Deal 
and all that the New Deal stood for, and particularly of antagonism 
towards those who were prominent in the New Deal in its early days, 
secondly of the activities of what was known in America as the China 
lobby, which was broadly speaking shown up as opposition bordering 
on hatred, from those who supported Chiang Kai Chek, towards the 
official American dropping of the Chinese Nationalists as a bad 
investment. 


The detraction of Truman followed a rather interesting line. 
He had won the last election as President after the American public 
had been led to believe that he had no.chance of doing so. To some 
— probably quite a considerable — extent, he had done so because 
he had presented the appealing picture of a small man making 
a terrifically good fight. This was appreciated and won him the 
necessary votes. The very basis of this success was turned against him 
by propaganda machinery later. He was now presented to the 


American public, systematically, as a small man in a job far too big 
for him. 


Another factor in the anti-Truman feeling which allowed it to 
spread to foreign affairs was the unfortunate failure of the bi-partisan 
policy which Senator Vandenburg had practically carried on his own 
shoulders and which crumbled with his illness and subsequent death. 
Had the bi-partisan policy been in operation, anti-Truman feeling 
would probably not have developed in foreign affairs and MacArthur's 
dismissal would have occasioned much less comment. 


The American public by contrast to the New Zealand public is, 
in politics, highly emotional, and issues and feelings such as those 
indicated in the previous paragraph are not merely the subject of 
debate, but of quite heated and angry interchange in Congress and 
out of Congress. I was frequently asked in America whether I 
thought Americans were hysterical. The context of the question was 
frequently related to Communism and such issues, but the question 
had wider significance. My almost invariable reply was a refusal to 
answer this question in absolute terms, but to say that relatively to 
the New Zealander and for that matter, the Australian, Americans 
were highly emotional on political issues. 


Bearing this hysteria or at least near-hysteria in mind and bearing 
in mind too that there was more than the usual heat in relation to 
the MacArthur dismissal, one can look at the machinery which 
American institutions brought into operation to enquire into his 
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dismissal. I suppose in New Zealand if we had thought that there 
was anything improper in the dismissal of an important general there 
might have been a Royal Commission, the Royal Commission would 
have been presided over by a Judge, probably of the Supreme Court, 
and objectivity and impartiality in the enquiry would have been 
assured. The more likely course would have been a censure motion 
from the opposition in the Lower House and a full scale debate 
on the military and foreign affairs issues involved. The American 
constitutional set-up, however, makes these ways of dealing with the 
matter extremely unlikely. Since the executive has not in either 
House members responsible for military or foreign affairs, Congress 
does not normally make executive action the target of direct attack 
in the legislature ; it must inform itself by enquiry into the matters 
involved. This is done by legislative committees. In the result then 
the Ministers of state concerned and their subordinates will be called 
before committees of the House to give an account of themselves. 
The difference between the position of a Minister for foreign affairs 
who as a member of the Lower House can when criticised count on 
the backing of his own party, the majority party in the Lower House, 
and that of the American Secretary of State will be apparent. First 
of all the American Secretary of State is placed in a position of real 
inferiority to the legislative committee investigating his conduct. 
Secondly, he has little or no shield against adverse public opinion for 
he cannot count on the loyal support of even those of his party in 
the legislature ; he will find himself left out on a limb whenever the 
members of his party are sensitive to any sort of public outcry. This, 
of course, may now and then happen in our own community and 
may in the rare cases when it does be salutary. But the vulnerability 
of an American Minister I believe to be a defect of American political 
institutions, in modern times anyway. 


The MacArthur investigation highlights the impossibility of 
objective enquiry by legislative committee. The enquiry was before 
the combined military and foreign affairs committees of the Senate ; 
twenty-five members in all — fourteen Democrats and eleven Repub- 
licans. From the outset the Republican representatives used the 
enquiry as a means of attacking the administration in the guise of 
asking questions and the Democrats used it to defend the President's 
foreign policy and for party political advantage. The outcome was 
a slow deterioration of interest in the enquiry till it was pretty well 
abandoned. This of course took some weeks; during those weeks 
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Chiefs of Staff and some Ministers of state must have had their time 
completely taken up by the enquiry. Obviously, of course, this must 
have meant also weeks of intense preparation by all of these people 
and by very many members of their departments. One cannot help 
thinking that this sort of political issue is much better handled by a 
censure motion in a House of Parliament. Of course no legislation 
was involved in this particular matter, so that many of the good 
points that emerged in relation to the State legislative committee have 
no relevance here. 


So far as the Crimes enquiry is concerned, this touched on 
another very real problem of American life. We have no conception 
in New Zealand of the difficulty of coping with organized crime in 
the United States. One quite prominent American judge who knew 
of the difference in practice between our police and American police 
expressed the view that our sense of fairness to the criminal was 
possible in a comparatively law-abiding community, but would just 
not be possible in the United States. Any casual acquaintance with 
American newspapers uncovers for the New Zealand visitor an extent 
of criminal activity of which we know nothing. In the result of 
course the feelings of the American people show none of the excessive 
care about fairness to the criminal which we have developed. An 
illustration of the difference between the two attitudes can be seen 
in the habits of American prosecuting attorneys who will announce 
in the daily paper a few days before trial that they propose to adduce 
certain evidence against the criminal involved. This in New Zealand 
would almost certainly lead to their attachment for contempt, to 
dismissal from the Crown Law Office or whatever other department 
they served, and to public criticism, since nothing could be more 
calculated to prejudice the fair trial of the criminal. I mentioned 
this to several lawyers, to several law teachers and to students. 
I remember mentioning it once in class. All saw the difficulty, but 
no move was apparent to stop this sort of thing. 


The crime enquiry developed certain features which may be of 
interest to readers. It was televised, no doubt with a view to bringing 
crime home to the American public more forcibly. Personally I am 
pretty dubious of the results of this television, To appreciate my 
doubts please do not imagine that television has reached any standard 
of excellence in the United States. The programmes are nearly all 
atrociously bad. They are nearly all either poor advertising or 
infantile — or both. What our children call ‘ goodies’ and ‘ baddies’ 
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figure quite largely in the output. It was not therefore surprising 
that the presence of gangsters on the one hand and of a televisigenic 
prosecuting attorney on the other hand made the show one more 
superlative ‘ goodie’ and ‘ baddie’ film. The result was, I think, not 
great moral revulsion. There were disclosures relating to the tie-up 
of criminal gangsters with some politicians. I thought the whole 
public reaction was shallow, but I admit my difficulty in making a 
fair and accurate judgment—I may not have talked to the right 
people. 

One consequence of televising any enquiry where a charge of 
any sort of criminal or improper conduct is made is a good deal of 
unfairness to witnesses before the enquiry. Every lawyer knows that 
it is a very trying ordeal to give evidence at any time, but to 
do so in the presence of television operators and their machinery, 
particularly in the face of glaring lights, is not altogether fair to the 
people concerned. My legal colleagues commented very unfavourably 
on this aspect of the matter. I myself was somewhat concerned about 
the * dignity ’, as I called it, of Congress going on the air per kind 
favour of some commercial firm or other; though I admit that the 
advertising aspect was kept well in the background, it was there. 
It is perhaps significant that this objection of mine was simply not 
understood by nearly every American I put it to. I have since had 
some evidence, again coming from my legal colleagues, that there is 
some resentment at Congress going into the ‘ entertainment business ’. 


While these enquiries went on, legislation, the proper business 
of Congress, was almost at a standstill. One of the signs of strain 
of American political institutions is the growing disinclination of 
Congress to legislate. The 80th Congress was dubbed by Truman 
a ‘do-nothing’ Congress: the 8lst and 82nd have done even less. 
They have shown a growing tendency to plague the executive. The 
remedy is one too radical tor Americans, to combine the executive 
and legislature as we do. Frustration of each other may have been 
useful in the eighteenth century: it may prove disastrous in the 
twentieth. Legislation needs executive lead and guidance today : 
and the executive needs authority. I am well aware that, because 
the American is what he is, this is not a possible solution: that being 
so, it is difficult to see how the gulf between legislature and executive 
can do anything but grow even wider. 

I have been asked frequently since I returned from America 
about the quality of the American courts. What New Zealanders 
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have in mind when they ask this question is nearly always the 
motion-picture version, more rarely doubts as io the quality of courts 
where judges are elected. In the Federal courts judges are appointed 
in much the same way as in our own country. I had the opportunity 
to spend a day in the Supreme Court of the United States and was 
very impressed, as I expected to be, with both the quality of the 
advocacy, the learning of counsel, the ability, strength, fairness and 
grip of the judges. The motion-picture version of American courts, 
New Zealanders may be assured, has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Federal courts. I also met a few Federal judges, Supreme 
Court, Circuit Court, and first instance, and in every case there 
was no difficulty in recognizing in them persons of very great legal 
attainments. What then of the elected judge? The institution of 
elected judges is a growth in nearly all cases of the mid-nineteenth 
century, and despite enormous pressure in the twentieth century by 
the legal profession continues as a very much criticized institution. 
Geographically the elected judge is not to be found in north-east 
seaboard states, he belongs to the South and the mid-West. The legal 
profession criticises the elected judge system (he is always elected 
for a short term of years, never for life) because a prominent lawyer 
with a good legal practice — the sort of man who normally has the 
knowledge and the qualities required for judicial office — will not 
abandon that practice and take judicial office for a short term of 
years. Not only would he lose too much financially, but he might 
find himself atter a few years as a judge, and now older, obliged to 
build up a practice all over again. Moreover, there are many good 
lawyers who would always be chosen for judicial office under an 
appointive system who simply will not run for office at a popular 
election. The selection of judges therefore is limited to those who 
combine some of the qualities necessary for a judge with the qualities 
which make for success in politics—a very severe restriction on 
available talent. The profession also criticises the elected judge 
because he has to keep one eye on the electorate and the better 
part of the other eye on his party if he is to survive another 
election. Undoubtedly there is political bias, in most cases no doubt 
subconscious, but there is also the feeling in the public that political 
bias exists. The efforts of the bar to secure appointive judges 
however have won only moderate public support. The American 
public in these States still prefers to think that it is better that it, the 
public, choose its judges than that they be chosen by the government. 
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I became interested for several reasons in the problems of race 
discrimination against Negroes. I was not interested in the whole 
problem of race discrimination, but in what I think is probably a 
very good present day case-study in this field; namely the problems 
of the Negro law student. Conversation with Negro students, and 
for that matter with law teachers, made it clear that the considerable 
economic advance of the Negro in the United States within the last 
ten to fifteen years has had a very important bearing on the problem 
of race discrimination. Some are now quite wealthy, and as a group 
they are economically much better off. Fifteen years ago, I was told 
by Negro students, and this was not denied elsewhere, that it would 
have been very difficult for a Negro lawyer to have got justice in 
many Southern courts. Negroes therefore could not go to Negro 
lawyers, but were forced to employ whites. Under these conditions 
there was really no place in the profession for the Negro. All that, 
by common consent, has changed. Negro students assured me that 
there would be no difficulty in their acting for Negroes and appearing 
before white judges. I see no reason to doubt the accuracy of what 
I was told. 


For a long time now there has been no discrimination against 
Negro students in the principal law schools. Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia for instance not only had no colour bar but were, it seemed 
to me, prepared to take a few Negro students who were slightly 
inferior in capacity to other students taken by these schools, and it 
seemed they were doing this deliberately. Nevertheless there were 
not many Negro students there. The reason for this lay in the 
purpose for which most students attended these law schools, i.e. the 
advantages their attendance gave them in getting employment in 
one of the large New York law firms. No Negro could get such 
employment ; in other words, the normal rewards of the best legal 
education available could not be his, because of discrimination in the 
legal profession, not in the law school. There seems no immediate 
prospect of the profession changing its attitude. 


The picture is different, of course, in Southern law schools 
whether State or private. Segregation is only very partially lifted in 
the South and in law schools it has led to interesting developments. 
First of all there are some purely Negro law schools and I made it 
my business to visit one of these in Washington ; it left me with the 
impression that it had a competent teaching staff with one or two 
first-rate people, but that it had not the necessary resources to make 
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it as good as white law schools in Washington. It was a State 
university, and it seems to me clear that the State authorities will not 
make available the resources which are necessary to place Negro 
universities on an equal footing with white universities. No doubt 
this fact has influenced the United States Supreme Court in several 
recent judgments which have had the effect of forcing the State 
university law schools to take Negro students, and having taken 
them, obliged them not to segregate these students in class. It was 
interesting to get the views of the teaching staff of the schools 
which had been obliged by law and against the wishes of the State 
legislatures to take Negro students. There was almost unanimous 
opinion that no difficulties whatsoever had arisen. The student body 
had received the Negro students without opposition. I formed the 
impression in fact that student opinion throughout America was 
overwhelmingly against race discrimination of any kind. Comments 
made to me by law teachers in some private universities (these of 
course did not come within the United States Supreme Court ruling) 
pointed the same way. It was suggested to me that in private 
universities there might be some trouble in the football team but that 
it would not last for long and that there might be some resistance 
to Negroes entering dormitories (i.e. hostels), but again it would not 
last for long. The general view taken was that such resistance as 
would arise would come more strongly from Southern women than 
from Southern men. My own opinion is that the student body of 
even private universities would not oppose the entry of Negroes even 
now into either the football team, or the dormitory, male or female. 


Liberal Southern opinion on the Negro issue generally is that 
the position should be gradually ameliorated, that the North should 
continue to push the South just a little but not too much. And I found 
that liberal opinion among the Negroes tended to accept this as the 
best possible solution. This of course is not to say that there were 
not Negroes who wanted to proceed farther and faster. 


Another factor in amelioration of the Negro’s lot has been 
criticism of American race discrimination by other countries. 
Americans are very susceptible to foreign criticism and this has played 
a powerful part particularly in developing and strengthening the 
liberal Southern attitude. 

Let me add one thing, that the New Zealander in the United 
States is welcome everywhere and among all classes of the population. 
One and all, Americans regard us as people they understand and can 
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get along with. I had nothing but ready hospitality, ever present 
kindness and help. I have written of differences, principally in 
political institutions: I would not like it to be thought by either 
American or New Zealand friends that I do not appreciate how alike 
we are —much more so than New Zealanders perhaps care to admit. 


Review Article 


The Anatomy of Anomie - Part 1 


by R. H. BROOKES 


‘ Liberty —I sought it far away : it was so near that I can't 
touch it, it is, in fact, myself. I am my own freedom. 
He had hoped that one day he would be filled with joy, 
transfixed by a lightning-flash.~ But there was neither 
lightning-flash nor joy: only a sense of desolation, a void 
blurred by its own aspect, an anguish so transparent as 
to be utterly unseeable . . . ‘freedom is exile, and I am 
condemned to be free.’ } 


DURKHEIM, WRITING in the eighteen-nineties, used the term anomie 
to refer to disintegration of common values within a society, reflected 
in feelings of anxiety, of isolation, of purposelessness in the individuals 
constituting it, and he developed this concept by examining the relation 
between it and trade-cycle fluctuations, the suicide rate, and other 
phenomena. In recent years theorists have begun to consider the 
political implications of the concept (though not all of them use 
the word ‘anomie’ to denote it), and in this paper some recent 
contributions will be discussed. As some writers do not mention 
anomie explicitly, and as others place rather different emphases on 
the various elements covered by the term, it is desirable at the outset 
to examine these elements in more detail in order to establish that 
the concepts in use are similar, or have at least a common core of 
reference. We shall then consider several suggested causes of anomie, 
and in a subsequent article attention will be given to its implications 
and to some proposed cures. 


“Anomy ’, says Maclver,? ‘ signifies the state of mind of one who 
has been pulled up by his moral roots. who has no longer any 
standards but only disconnected urges, who has no longer any sense 
of continuity, of folk, of obligation . . . a state of mind in which 
the individual’s sense of social cohesion — the mainspring of his morale 
—is broken or fatally weakened.’ He goes on to distinguish three 


1 J.-P. Sartre, The Reprieve (Hamish Hamilton, 1947), pp. 324-5. 
2 RR. M. Maclver, The Ramparts We Guard (Macmillan, 1950), pp. 84-5. 
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psychological types in which this state of mind is revealed: the 
purposeless, who has no values to direct his behaviour towards the 
future and thus lives for the present in an attitude of ‘ sophisticated 
cynicism’ (e.g. Mathieu in ‘The Age of Reason’: Sartre is par 
excellence the novelist of anomie) ; the aggressive, who unlike the 
first type still has drive, but lacking a value system to direct it, 
pursues power for its own sake (e.g. Willie Stark in ‘ All the King’s 
Men’); and the isolated and insecure, dissociated from the community 
in which he lives (e.g. a member of a racial minority), or from a 
familiar environment (e.g. a bourgeois, impoverished by inflation 
or slump), or from both (e.g. a ‘displaced person’). Maclver’s 
approach is thus psychological (i.e. anomie is for him a state of mind, 
not a state of society — though the state of mind may reflect social 
tensions), and his psychological types correspond to the elements 
(anxiety-isolation-purposelessness) which form the subjective aspect 
of Durkheim’s concept. 


Fromm % uses the phrase “moral aloneness’ to describe this 
phenomenon. ‘To feel completely alone and isolated leads to mental 
disintegration just as physical starvation leads to death. . . . This 
lack of relatedness to values, symbols, patterns, we may call moral 
aloneness. .. ..4 With isolation he couples anxiety and powerlessness, 
but he neglects the ‘purposeless’ individual in Maclver’s sense, 
regarding purposelessness as a moral vacuum that will tend to be 
filled either by the idealisation of power for power’s sake (Maclver’s 
“aggressive personality); or by submission to an external authority 
which has a purpose, e.g. to a political leader or party (Brunet in 
“Tron in the Soul’), to the State, to God; or by the adoption of a 
persona conforming in behaviour to the value system prevalent in the 
social group of which the individual is a member, i.e. by becoming 
an ‘automaton’ (Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt). The ambivalence which 
Fromm points out in the aggressive-submissive type, expressing both 
sadistic and masochistic traits, is clearly revealed in the character of 
Daniel in Sartre’s novels. Fromm pays more regard to the concept 
of what we may call ‘the anomic society ’ than does Maclver, seeing 
it as a recurrent historical feature, and he also notes variations in the 
incidence of anomie, and in reactions to it, between different social 


classes. 


8 Erich Fromm, The Fear of Freedom (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1942). 
4 op. cit., p. 15. 
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In this way he is working towards a sociological approach, 
such as is exemplified in Merton’s treatment. Merton 5 reduces the 
objective aspect of Durkheim’s concept (‘disintegration of common 
values’) to inconsistency between the socially approved ends of 
behaviour and the socially approved means of securing them, and 
examines the reactions to such inconsistency in terms of behaviour 
rather than of feeling, and in terms of social classes instead of 
psychological types. For example, the emphasis on ‘morality ” (i.e. 
conformity to socially approved means) in lower middle class 
upbringing tends to produce a ‘ritualistic’ deviation from group 
norms amongst members of that class; i.e. respect for the ‘means’ 
persists even though belief in the ‘ends’ has to be abandoned — 
‘ fiat justitia, ruat caelum’. 


The two approaches to the problem, the psychological and 
the sociological, may not have identical subject matter (e.g. the 
psychologist might call ‘anomic’, anxiety not attributable to 
disintegration of common values: the sociologist might use the 
term to describe normless behaviour not accompanied by feelings of 
isolation, anxiety or purposelessness) but there does seem to be a 
field common to both. However, even at this stage of our enquiry 
a significant difference in usage can be detected. For Maclver, 
anomie is exceptional, in that purposeless individuals, members of 
racial minorities, displaced persons, etc. are unlikely to form a high 
proportion of any society; for Fromm, on the other hand, anomie 
is pandemic in modern civilised society (as it is for Comfort, who 
speaks of ‘the inherent insecurity of asocial life’ 6), in that almost 
everyone experiences ‘the fear of freedom’. This difference can be 
reconciled, thanks to a distinction made by de Grazia,? between 
‘simple’ and ‘acute’ anomie (‘acute’ referring to the intensity of 
anomie in the individual, not to the extent of its distribution in 
society). Simple anomie results from a conflict within the socially 
approved value system, and is evinced in uneasiness: acute anomie 
is due to disintegration of the value system, and is reflected in extreme 
anxiety, shock and abnormal behaviour. It is clear that Fromm is 
concerned with simple, and Maclver with acute, anomie. 


What causes anomie? This question clearly fuses two others : 
what factors produce conflict or disintegration within a socially 


5 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Free Press of Glencoe, 1949), 


6 Alex Comfort, Authority and Delinquency in the Mod s 
Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 97. = ern State (Routledge and 


7 Sebastian de Grazia, The Political Community (University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
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appraved value system, and why should this conflict or disintegration 
produce feelings of anxiety, isolation and purposelessness ? Taking 
the extreme case first,; disintegration of value systems occurs (as de 
Grazia, Maclver and Fromm point out) in times of depression, 
runaway inflation, defeat in war—broadly speaking, when the 
environment behaves unpredictably, when it seems to be out of 
control. (One remembers Peter Drucker’s phrase, ‘the return of the 
demons ’, describing the economic and social breakdown of the 
inter-war years; Drucker’s book ® is, in fact, a graphic account of 
acute anomie.) Although a crisis of considerable magnitude is needed 
to cause general disintegration of a value system within a society, 
the personal value systems of individuals may disintegrate as a result 
of personal crises. Merton’s case of ‘retreatism’, as an adaptation 
to contradictions in a social value system, is an example: if an 
individual has been effectively conditioned to accept both the socially 
approved goals, and the socially approved methods of reaching them, 
and if following those methods does not in practice result in the 
attainment of the goals, his response may be to withdraw, in an 
extreme case by suicide or psychosis, in a less extreme one by 
alcoholism, drug-addiction, or by turning vagabond. (Pavlov’s dogs 
exhibited comparable reactions in like circumstances. ) 

There is less agreement about the cause of simple anomie. If — 
as Comfort, de Grazia, Fromm and Merton unite in agreeing — simple 
anomie pervades Western civilisation (or at least the U.S. segment 
of it), what element in that civilisation is to be blamed? At one 
extreme we have the clear and formalised view of Merton: if 
socially approved means (ambition, enterprise, hard work, thrift, in 
‘legitimate’ business under ‘fair’ competition) are no longer 
sufficient to secure the socially approved ends (‘success ’, understood 
largely in money terms), there is a conflict in the value system, 
producing frustration (in those who conform), feelings of guilt (in 
those who adopt means not socially approved), aimlessness (in those 
who abandon the socially approved ends) — and so on. The conflict 
can be attributed to a lag, a failure to adapt means and ends to 
changed social circumstances, and in this case to the survival of 
attitudes appropriate to the economy of small business in the era of 
big business. As Willie Stark put it, ‘ That’s why things change, Doc. 
Because what folks claim is right is always just a couple of jumps 
short of what they need to do business.’9 This is a coherent theory, 


8 P. F. Drucker, The End of Economic Man (Heinemann, 1939), particularly Ch. 3. 
9 Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948), p. 288. 
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but it deals with only one type of value conflict, and it may be that 
some anomic phenomena elude its categories; certainly the other 
theorists here considered have attempted a less restricted (and have 
achieved a less precise) explanation. 


De Grazia is perhaps the most systematic of them; in his view, 
simple anomie is due to conflicting rules or “directives” stemming 
from the belief-systems held by an individual. One belief-system is 
that inculcated in childhood, a familistic one emphasising co-operation, 
friendliness, brotherhood: another, in modern capitalist society, is 
that acquired in adolescence, a competitive one, emphasising 
rationality, impersonality, activism. Their directives conflict —‘love 
thy neighbour’ confronts ‘shove thy neighbour’, and from the 
tension between them springs anomie. Regarding anomie as a 
consequence of the capitalist ethic itself, and not merely of its 
twentieth-century expression, de Grazia is able to point to examples 
of anomie in American life as described by de Tocqueville, in 
confirmation of his theory. 


Many of the remaining views on causes of value-conflict are 
outlined by Mannheim.!° Dealing with de Grazia’s case (i.e. the 
incompatibility of familistic and competitive ethics) he considers that 
many familistic directives are capable of ‘translation’ into directives 
applicable to larger societies (e.g. “love your neighbour’ might be 
translated into a principle of fraternal equality, embodied in equal 
political rights etc.), and that conflicts not thus eliminated might be 
removed by revision of norms made obsolete by social changes (as 
in Merton’s case). But other causes exist: traditional values are 
challenged ‘by new ‘rational’ values— which in turn conflict with 
each other; native values are challenged by exotic ones, due to 
increased geographical and social mobility; and the heterogeneity 
of large-scale society is exhibited in the formation of groups which 
tend to develop distinctive value systems. Faced with this 
multiplication of conflicting values, as little opportunity exists for 
reconciliation between them or for gradual assimilation by society of 
any one ethic, modern man is baffled. ‘It becomes gradually more 
and more difficult for the individual to live in a shapeless society in 
which even in the simplest situations he has to choose between various 
patterns of action and valuations without sanction ; and he has never 
been taught how to choose or to stand on his own feet. To counteract 
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the ill-effects of this variety one would have to find some method 
of a gradual standardisation of basic valuations in order to regain 
balanced attitudes and judgments.’1!_ It will be noted that these 
value-conflicts do riot necessarily occur within-each individual, as is 
the case in de Grazia’s theory of conflicting belief-systems ; it is the 
co-existence of different value systems within a society that makes 
the individual doubt the — perhaps consistent — belief-system which 
he happens to hold. In this respect the analysis resembles that of 
Sorokin,!2 who goes further in asserting that this moral chaos, this 
devaluation of values, betokens the end of the ‘ sensate’ (materialistic, 
empiricist, temporalist, humanitarian, utilitarian, economic, scientific) 
phase of Western culture. Sorokin follows Durkheim in blaming 
modern man’s insatiable desires for this development —‘ contemporary 
man is a boiling pot of desires that are at war with one another, and 
with those of his fellows ’ 18 — in a fashion which suggests that Hobbes 
was not far wrong in his assertion ‘that in the first place, I put for 
a generall inclination of all mankind, a perpetuall and restlesse desire 
of Power after power, that ceaseth onely in Death ’.14 


One further important point, made by both Fromm and 
Mannheim, is that mechanised work and machine-made leisure fail 
to satisfy man’s basic needs: ‘his striving to live, to expand and to 
express the potentialities that have developed in him in the process 
of historical evolution’ 15—the ‘restlesse desire’ from another 
viewpoint! Man has achieved negative freedom, freedom from 
tyranny, superstition and tradition, but not yet positive freedom, 
freedom to realise spontaneously his capacities ; thus he becomes an 
insignificant cog in the immense machine of monopolistic capitalism 
(of which he cannot be an organic part, since familistic relations have 
been outgrown) — he feels isolated, powerless, and dissatisfied. 


{ Here we come to the second part of the theory of causation — 
why does value-conflict produce feelings of. isolation, anxiety and 
purposelessness ? Fromm’s view has just been stated, and Comfort’s 
is similar, save that he lays stress on urbanisation, the aggregation of 
individuals into non-organic groups, as the factor mainly responsible 
for the feeling of isolation. The common element in these two 
situations (the industrial and the urban) may be the absence of a 


11 Mannheim, op. cit., pp. 20-1. 

12 Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (Angus and Robertson, 1942). 
18 Sorokin, op cit., p. 202. 

14 Leviathan, Ch. XI. 

15 Fromm, op cit., p. 247. 
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small stable group of which the individual can be a member.!6 But 
these explanations relate anomic feeling to dissociation rather than to 
value-conflict, and only de Grazia provides a psychological explanation 
for the latter conjunction. Mannheim, however, comes close to 
mentioning 17 a point which might be worth some attention: using 
the terminology suggested by Flugel,18 there may be a conflict 
between the relatively conscious and malleable value judgments of the 
ego-ideal and those of the relatively unconscious and rigid super-ego, 
in which case conduct conforming to the former will nevertheless 
provoke the internally-directed aggression of the super-ego, perceptible 
to consciousness as an awareness of mental conflict.19 It would be 
interesting to know whether this mental conflict might express itself 
in the anxiety-isolation-purposelessness feeling of anomie ; were this 
so, one cause of anomie might well be the rapidity of social change, 
producing adaptations in the ego-ideal which take it too far from the 
‘outmoded’ standards of the super-ego. 


De Grazia’s explanation is rather different: in infancy we 
experience separation-anxiety —‘the initial terror of helplessness felt 
in periods of isolation from the only sources of support’ 2° — and this 
anxiety is overcome by the adoption of a belief-system based on faith 
in the ability and willingness of a ‘ruler’ 2! (in infancy, normally a 
parent) to control the environment, if love and obedience are given 
in return. Subsequent belief-systems have a similar character, though 
the ‘omnipotent’ parent is replaced, in religious belief-systems by 
God, in political ones by a leader or a party or a hypostatised Nation, 
in economic ones by more or less anonymous leaders of business. 
If obedience is not given, then the willingness of the ‘ruler’ to be a 
source of support is jeopardised: but if conflicting belief-systems 
(political, religious, economic) are held, then some directives must 
be disobeyed, hence separation-anxiety is a constant threat (simple 
anomie). If a ‘ruler’ is dethroned, i.e. if his ability or willingness 
to control the environment is disproved (e.g. by depression, or by 
defeat in war), then the belief-system collapses and separation-anxiety 
ensues (acute anomie). Sartre’s description 22 of the reaction of 


ey Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation (Harvard Univ. Press, 
17 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 84. 

18 J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals and Society (Duckworth, 1945), p. 77n. 

19 v. Flugel, op cit., pp. 62-6. 

20 de Grazia, op cit., p. 26. 

21° cf. Fromm’s ‘ magic helper’, op cit., p. 150. 

22 in Iron in the Soul. 
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French army units to the desertion of their officers is an interesting 
account of this process. Incidentally, it seems that a god that fails 
inspires deep revulsion —note the violence of the reaction in the 
case of the ex-Communists. 


One must in conclusion pay tribute to de Grazia for his tour de 
force. On this ingenious psychological foundation he has erected, in 
less than 200 pages, a structure which incorporates everything from 
headhunting to “Home, Sweet Home’, from Sunday-school texts to 
the Lambeth Walk, from Nazi house-design to the nursing habits of 
the Pilaga Indians, (besides the usual anomic phenomena — suicide, 
mental disorders, divorce, industrial disputes, revolutions, wars etc.— 
such as one finds diagrammatised in Sorokin). On may distrust such 
architectonics, but one must applaud his virtuosity, and some of his 
correlations not only scintillate but illuminate. One might instance 
his theory of political estrangement, which links Mosca’s example of 
the rebellious Polish peasantry with the America of the Haymarket 
riot and the Homestead and Pullman strikes, to suggest that it is 
alien manners in the élite, and not their standard of living, which 
provokes resentment; this theory is of obvious importance e.g. in 
relation to income differentials in the U.S.S.R. 


(to be concluded) 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir,— May I be permitted to comment on some of the statements 
made by Mr. James Thorn in his article entitled ‘Canada’s 
Constitution ’ P 


(1) 


(2) 


Included in the long and undistinguished quotation from J. S. 
Mill is the suggestion that the Durham Report was written by 
Buller under the inspiration of Wakefield. Since Mr. Thorn has 
seen fit to resurrect and reproduce without comment a myth long 
discredited by reputable Canadian historians, we must assume 
that he believes it. As long ago as 1912 C. P. Lucas dismissed 
as ridiculous any suggestion that Durham had not played the 
leading part in writing the Report. No evidence has since been 
produced to refute his opinion. J. L. Morison dismisses Mill's 
assertion as merely lending respectability to contemporary gossip. 
Chester New in the Appendix to his biography on Durham 
disposes briefly of Mill's statement when he writes that, 
“occurring as it does in an autobiography written in old age, more 
than thirty years after the event, with no source of information 
indicated and with a rumour to that effect in circulation for 
decades . . . this isolated statement has practically no independent 
value’. New sums up his investigation into the authorship of 
the Durham Report by stating that, ‘while differing in detail, 
all those who have investigated the question are agreed in 
ascribing the authorship substantially to Lord Durham’. We 
may conclude therefore that the influence of Wakefield and 
Buller was confined to the subsidiary portions of the Report. 


The paragraph dealing with the amnesty to the rebel leaders 
contains several questionable statements. Durham did not banish 
twenty-four of the rebel leaders. Eight were banished. Sixteen 
others who had already fled from justice were to be charged 
with treason if they returned. Obviously Durham did not save 
the lives of sixteen men who had already fled, by threatening 
them with the penalty for treason if they returned, nor is there 
any evidence to show that he saved the lives of the other eight. 
After he had been refused permission to employ a special 
tribunal to try the rebels, Durham realised that a conviction was 
impossible without a packed jury. He did not, as Mr. Thorn 
suggests, save the lives of those who led the rebellion. Rather 
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he “saved’ them from probable acquittal by a sympathetic 
French Canadian jury and sent them off to Bermuda after 
extracting confessions of guilt. 


Mr. Thorn maintains that Durham ‘came upon the scene with 
two main ideas’. One of these, we are told, was Responsible 
Government. There is no evidence to support such a view. 
The colonization society with which Durham was associated 
propagated no conception of Responsible Government in the 
sense in which Durham later understood it. The representations 
made to Durham by various Canadians before he left England 
did not include demands for Responsible Government in this 
sense. There is no mention of Responsible Government in 
Durham’s letters or speeches of this period. New maintains in 
fact that, ‘there is not the slightest evidence that he went to 
Canada with these ideas in his head.’ The interim report of 
August 9th contains no reference to Responsible Government and 
New insists that, “it can be confidently asserted that this had 
not yet been adopted by Lord Durham as the great solution.’ 


There is no doubt that Durham met the Baldwins at Toronto 
in July, but the conversation lasted only twenty minutes and 
the additional information on Responsible Government which 
Durham requested did not reach him until September, that is, 
after the interim report had been despatched. Robert Baldwin 
enclosed a copy of his famous letter sent to Glenelg in 1836; 
this copy is now in the Canadian archives in a well thumbed 
condition. It.is unlikely that Durham had seen the original, 
and even if he had, he was not influenced by its proposals until 
he had come into contact with the Baldwins in Canada. 


Coupland contends that ‘it was the youngest Baldwin's 
memorandum of 1836 . . . that, if it did not actually initiate, 
at least clarified and strengthened in Durham’s mind the cardinal 
idea of the report. He adds that ‘the main arguments he 
used were the same as the Baldwins’ and he stated some of 
them almost in Baldwin’s words.’ New maintains that Baldwin’s 
letter ‘suggested the ideas that revolutionized the British 
Empire’, and that ‘the view of Responsible Government for 
Canada presented in Lord Durham’s report is, with a few 
differences of detail, some expansion of principle and discerning 
application to imperial relations, the view expressed in this 
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letter.’ Creighton also suggests that Baldwin's letter ‘in all 
probability . . . converted Lord Durham’. 


It seems extremely unlikely that Durham ‘came on the 
scene’ with his ideas on Responsible Government formulated. 
He had been on the scene for some time before adopting 
Responsible Government as the solution to Canada’s problems. 


I am surprised to learn that ‘in 1840 Durham’s recommendation 
of Responsible Government was accepted in the Act of Union’. 
Again we read that the ‘Act of Union . . . implemented the 
principal recommendations of the Durham Report’, and Mr. 
Thorn admits himself that Responsible Government is ‘the 
cardinal principle of the Durham Report’. Actually there is 
nothing in the Act of Union which could possibly be interpreted 
as implementing or accepting Responsible Government. The 
British Government regarded Responsible Government as a blue 
print for the dissolution of the Empire. This is apparent in the 
instructions given the early governors. The suggestion that the 
executive council should “be adjusted to the well understood 
wishes and interests of the people’, was intended neither to 
imply nor to grant Responsible Government but to give the 
Governor the opportunity to choose councillors at his discretion. 
It was intended that the initiative should come from the 
Governor, not from the elected branch of the legislature. If 
Responsible Government was accepted or implied in the Act 
of Union, why was it not applied by Sydenham? Sydenham, 
loyal to his instructions, set his face rigidly against Responsible 
Government, but his solution of himself as a virtual Prime 
Minister could not survive indefinitely against increasing pressure 
from the house, and Bagot found it impossible to secure support 
for his measures without admitting Baldwin and La Fontaine to 
the executive council. It was apparent that failing some such 
course, a no-confidence motion would result in the establishment 
of Responsible Government on the Assembly's terms. Bagot 


_felt that he had been highly successful in bringing in the French 


and uniting them with the moderate reformers all without 
surrendering to any explicit doctrine of Responsible Government. 
It seems unlikely that he considered Responsible Government 
was implied by the Act of Union, otherwise he would hardly 
have found it necessary to justify his actions at such length. 


(5) 
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Mr. Thorn tells us that it was the failure to swamp the French 
Canadians which ‘ultimately made imperative the effort which 
culminated in the present Canadian Confederation’. He also 
quotes Goldwin Smith as saying ‘ Deadlock made Confederation ’. 
W. P. Kennedy is explicit on this point. ‘Deadlock,’ he says, 
‘brought once more to the fore-front the possibility of 
Confederation. It would be a mistake however to assign the 
final accomplishment to it as Goldwin Smith has done.’ Despite 
the political deadlock there was a growing national consciousness 
and a conviction that some wider form of union was desirable. 
Union had led to a training in facing problems, a skill in 
managing men and an ambition towards expansion. The French 
and British could not live together politically, but neither could 
they live apart economically. From a purely internal political 
standpoint, a simple dissolution of the union might have been 
possible, for although deadlock might have led to a dissolution 
of union it did not lead inevitably to confederation. 


It was Canadian reaction to external affairs as well as the 
failure of union that compelled a federal solution. With the 
rising tide of anti-imperialism in England, it was considered that 
the cementing of a Confederation of British North America was 
a decent way of creating a state strong enough to assume the 
burden of its own defence and check American territorial and 
commercial ambitions. J. R. Brebner maintains that the presence 
of a powerful and truculent neighbour was the principal factor 
in the move towards Confederation. American union was both 
an inspiration and a warning. Even the French preferred 
participation in Canadian Confederation to absorption and 
domination by the United States. In 1865 George Brown listed 
Canadian anxieties as ‘the Civil War in the neighbouring 
republic, the possibility of war between Britain and the United 
States, the threatened repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty, the 
unsettled position of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the changed 
feeling of England as to the relations of great colonies to the 
parent state.’ Deadlock compelled a dissolution of the union, but 
deadlock was merely a destructive force. The principal factors 
which impelled a federal solution, which “made Confederation’ 
were external to the Union. 


One gains the impression from the tenor of Mr. Thorn’s remarks 
on the failure to absorb the French and the causes of 
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Confederation, that he considers Union to have been unwise. 
Actually no other alternative was feasible. Although Durham’s 
motive in advocating legislative union was founded on a 
misconception of the strength of French feeling, nevertheless his 
recommendation is generally conceded to have been wise. Union 
of some sort was essential for the provision of common services 
in trade, and communications, but transport difficulties and the 
reluctance of the Maritime Provinces to participate in any sort 
of Union restricted Durham to two alternatives. Initially he 
advocated federal union, but the outbreak of the second rebellion 
finally persuaded him that the French were incapable of 
managing their own affairs. Moreover the British in Lower 
Canada were against Federation and it was extremely unlikely 
that his proposal for Responsible Government would be accepted 
by the British Government if it were linked to anything except 
legislative union. 


Under Union the French leaders shared in the government 
with the Upper Canada reformers and received the preliminary 
training which was so valuable after 1867. Morison says that 
“it must never be forgotten that the resolute conception by 
Durham and the administration of Sydenham, of a strict union 
between Upper and Lower Canada rid the French of some of 
their impracticable ideas’. New suggests that ‘the policy of 
the Union was a sound one, in spite of the mistaken hope of 
anglifying the French. In itself the Union was a vast improve- 
ment over the previous situation ; without it neither Responsible 
Government in the ‘forties nor Confederation in 1867 would 
have been possible.’ 


Mr. Thorn maintains that ‘the crucial event in relation to the 
rebellion and to the movement which gave birth to the present 
Canadian Confederation was the settlement of Ontario by the 
United Empire Loyalists’. Doubtless the settlement of the 6000 
Loyalists in Ontario was important — they told out of proportion 
to their numbers—but the subsequent influx of past loyalist 
Americans and British immigrants was equally important. 
Discontent is the common accompaniment of growth. The real 
cause of the rebellion was not the influx of Loyalists but the 
failure of the British Government to reconcile British supremacy 
with colonial self government. Discontent was inevitable even 
if there had not been a single Loyalist in Canada, and, even 
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under such conditions, rebellion would have been by no means 
unlikely. Emigrants direct from Britain had revolted in the 
southern colonies. Why not in Canada? , 


I can discern no possible relationship between the influx of 
Loyalists and the movement towards Confederation. Certainly 
it was not ‘crucial’. 

It appears that Mr. Thorn has drawn too heavily on the 
historians of the Goldwin Smith, J. S. Mill era. By doing this, 
he has perpetuated interpretations which the more recent 
scholarship of men like Morison, Creighton and Chester New 
has modified considerably. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. G. HERRON 
Auckland, 18th June, 1951. 


Reviews 


HISTORY, ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD by G. J. Renter. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1950, 271 pages. 


Proressor Renter’s book is a lively and very stimulating contribution 
to the endless discussion upon the nature of historical knowledge ; a 
discussion in the outcome of which not only historians but other 
students of human society must have a vital interest. The present 
book is particularly valuable because it offers, so far as the reviewer 
knows, the first well-written account in English of the technical, as 
distinguished from the philosophical, aspects of the historian’s method. 
This subject has so far been thoroughly treated only by German and 
French scholars. 


Prof. Renier, however, does not succeed in divorcing the purely 
technical matters from the philosophical problems. He himself assures 
the reader that he is writing as an ordinary historian. But like so 
many other people who try to confine themselves to common-sense, 
Prof. Renier only manages to confuse the issue and contradict himself. 


Common-sense, to the author, means the Positivism of Prof. Ayer 
— and perhaps also the pragmatism of John Dewey. On the basis of 
such common sense, he proceeds to demolish the attempts-made by 
Oakeshott, Croce and Collingwood to explain what happens when 
we say we have ‘historical understanding’. He succeeds in doing 
so by quoting out of context. (pp. 39-50.) 


But Professor Renier is at the same time a practising historian 
and he knows that the historian’s knowledge of events is inferred 
from the traces that were left behind by these events. He explains 
very clearly that no historian has ever witnessed the events them- 
selves; that therefore one can never be quite sure whether they 
happened in the way inferred and that, lastly, the inference is the 
historian’s inference. (p. 148.) Now, if the author had been less 
dogmatic and careless in his rejection of the idealist philosophers 
Oakeshott, Croce and Collingwood, he would have noticed that their 
explanation of historical knowledge is ultimately based on that very 
same observation. All the quotations from these authors, torn from 
their context, do, in the end, amount to the theory that historical 
knowledge is not the kind of knowledge the botanist has of a flower, 
because the object of historical knowledge, the event, is not given. 
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All that is given are the traces of the event. The historian’s knowledge 
of that event is a mental process taking place at a time and a place 
far removed from the actual happening. Croce has therefore said, 
perhaps somewhat extravagantly, that ‘all history is contemporary 
history’. One might improve upon this proposition and one might 
clarify it. But its essential truth emerges not only from Croce’s 
arguments but also from the simple observation of Prof. Renier. Why 
then, must Prof. Renier be so bitter and intolerant in his attack on 
the idealist school P 


But there are other remarks in the book that call for comment. 
The author, in almost slavish adherence to the Pragmatists, says that 
the historian’s job is to tell the kind of story society wants to hear 
(p. 150). The reviewer finds this statement most unsatisfactory. 
The author does not mean to say that the historian must simply 
pander to popular tastes and prejudices — ahhough one suspects that, 
in the last analysis, this is exactly what such pragmatism must lead to. 
One can assume, however, that Renier merely means to say that the 
historian ought to help the man in the street in his political and 
social problems. But here too, the reviewer feels uneasy. To begin 
with, one cannot and must not lose sight of the view that the writmg 
of history should simply be ad maiorem Dei gloriam ; that it has an 
intrinsic value and that most great histories were written for no 
special purpose at all. But if one wishes to be more practical, one 
has to tace the problem that in our modern democratic societies, the 
voice of experience and of historical understanding is unlikely to be 
listened to. Our party bosses, our Prime Ministers and the man in 
the street always look with a great deal of suspicion upon the 
historian who does not pander to their prejudices. The reviewer 
theretore cannot sympathise with Renier’s insistence that the historian 
ought to tell the story his society wants to hear. 


Professor Renier is very suspicious of Toynbee. (p. 218). He 
finds Toynbee irrational and therefore condemns him. The reviewer 
has much sympathy with the demand for rationalism. But he is most 
dissatisfied by this simple rejection of Toynbee. The matter cannot 
possibly be as simple as all that. There can be no doubt that we 
have a great deal to learn from Toynbee and, for that matter, from 
some of the other great philosophers of history. When one looks 
upon our present re-armament programme and our attitude to Russia 
—all a simple imitation of our former behaviour towards Germany — 
one cannot help becoming very concerned with Toynbee’s doctrine 
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of the fatal results of imitation. The argument that Toynbee’s method 
is not rational enough is not to the point. What matters is that he 
has apparently hit on something important. The intelligent reaction 
to Toynbee is therefore to re-examine our standards of rationality, 
and not to stick to them and conclude that Toynbee must be wrong 
because he does not measure up to our standards. Philosophers of 
history, like the Prophets of old, have a good many important truths 
for us. We could benefit from their work; but instead we follow 
Professor Renier and reject them because their methods are not 
rational enough. The reviewer does not know why the Prophets and 
the Philosophers of history are so often right any more than Professor 
Renier does. But he feels that it would be worth our while to 
investigate the question more closely than is done in this book. 


P. MUNZ 


THE PLACE OF REASON IN ETHICS by STEPHEN EDELSTON TOULMIN. 
Cambridge University Press, 1950, 228 pages. 


‘THERE Is an inconvenience’, remarked Hume, ‘which attends all 
abstruse reasoning, that it may silence, without convincing an 
antagonist. . . .’ Others will, perhaps, have experienced an 
uneasiness similar to my own since the development of the “linguistic 
movement’ in philosophy; to concentrate on what Ryle calls 
“the detection of the sources in linguistic idioms of recurrent 
misconstructions and absurd theories’ has obviously been a fruitful 
approach in the fields of logic and metaphysics, and one might expect 
equally striking results in moral and political philosophy, and yet — 
surely Ayer’s theory of ethics cannot be the last word? Surely there 
is more to ‘ this is wrong’ than ‘ Ugh! ’, to ‘that is good’ than ‘ Ah!’ ? 


To our rescue comes Stephen Toulmin, with The Place of 
Reason in Ethics. This is a stimulating and important book, surveying 
without undue technicality the nature of ethical argument from the 
linguistic standpoint. He starts by taking the traditional Platonic 
approach —“What is goodness?’—and considers three types of 
answer, the ‘objective’ (as in Moore), the ‘subjective’ (as in 
Stevenson), and the ‘imperative’ (as in Ayer). The first is inadequate 
because its fails to account for sincere and persistent differences of 
opinion in moral judgments, the two latter because they cannot 
explain how such differences can be reduced by reasoning (as opposed 
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to rhetoric or ‘conditioning’) —all three, in fact, are legislative 
rather than descriptive, i.e. they tell us how people ought to use 
ethical terms rather than how in fact they do use them. In answering, 
“goodness is x” (where x is ‘a property’, or ‘a subjective relation’, 
or “a pseudo-concept evincing approval’), each of these theorists has 
focused attention on one aspect of moral judgments to the exclusion 
of others, and has reached the conclusion that in so far as people use 
“goodness” as if it were other than x, they are misusing language. 
But inasmuch as accepting any of these theories places one in a 
situation in which one cannot answer the question, ‘What sort of 
reason is a “good” reason for doing a rather than bP?’ it would 
seem that it is the theories rather than our everyday use of ethical 
terms which are at fault. Toulmin turns, therefore, from ‘ What is 
goodness ?” to “What do we mean by a “ good” or “ valid” reason 
for doing a rather than bP?’ 


Up to this point, the argument is sound: beyond, it can be 
disputed. Toulmin’s case is, briefly, that ethics is ‘a part of the 
process whereby the desires and actions of the members of a 
community are harmonised’; that such harmony is achieved through 
a moral code (i.e. a set of principles prescribing certain types of 
action and proscribing others); that such codes develop gradually, to 
accord with changing conditions and to maintain internal consistency, 
by appeal to a teleological (or, in a wide sense, utilitarian) norm of 
social harmony — which can be justified in terms of the social function 
of ethics; and that valid reasons for and against individual acts are 
those derived from principles in moral codes, whilst valid reasons for 
and against social practices or institutions are those derived from the 
norm: of social harmony. 


There appear to be two weak links in this chain of reasoning. 
In the first place, the distinction between the deontological and 
teleological standards, between the ‘moral code’ applying to the 
individual act and the norm of social harmony applying to social 
practices, seems false. If, for example, the moral code says ‘dulce 
et decorum est . . .” yet one’s country is involved in what one 
considers — from the point of view, say, of probable consequences — 
to be an unjustifiable war, will appeal to the moral code be a 
conclusive argument that one should fight? Is not the teleological 
test ‘appropriate’ here? Toulmin might reply that this would come 
within his category of ‘test cases’ in which ‘the distinction between 
the two sorts of moral reasoning vanishes’— but surely all moral 
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decisions are, potentially, ‘test cases’. A moral code is a convenience, 
both to society (in that it increases predictability of behaviour — in 
keeping promises, in the ‘rule of the road’, etc.), and to the 
individual (in that, like habit, it permits economy in mental effort), 
but reasons based on it can never be more than mediate links in a 
chain of ethical argument. 


The second weakness in Toulmin’s case is more fundamental. 
It is not difficult to establish that, on the whole, moral codes have 
been ‘part of the process whereby the desires and actions of the 
members of a community are harmonised’, but in jumping from this 
(p. 186) to (p. 187) ‘the “function ”-of ethics is . . . “to correlate 
our feelings and behaviour in such a way as to make the fulfilment 
of everyone’s aims and desires as far as possible compatible” ’, and 
on to (p. 142) ‘the function of ethics is . . . the general requirement 
that preventable suffering shall be avoided’, he seems to make three 
assumptions : (a) that “moral codes have generally tended to promote 
social harmony’ equals ‘the function of ethics is to promote social 
harmony’; (b) that ‘promoting social harmony ’ equals “maximising 
fulfilment ’; and (c) that ‘maximising fulfilment’ equals “ minimising 
suffering . However Toulmin may finally decide to define the function 
of ethics, he will be introducing an arbitrary element, in that others 
could with equal justice, i. on the same evidence, define that 
function as “to reduce our dependence on our animal desires’, or “to 
fulfil the Divine purpose’ or ‘to further the evolutionary process’ — 
with the qualification, ‘in so far as that is consistent with social 
harmony’, in each case. That is to say, however ‘reasonable’ an 
ethical argument, the result may be indeterminate, not only because 
of vagueness in a criterion (e.g. “maximising fulfilment’), but also 
because different criteria may be in use. The imperatives of morality 
are not categorical but hypothetical. 


However, Toulmin is not the first philosopher to erect his personal 
ideals into a universal standard of morality (nor will he be the last) 
and it is fitting to remark in conclusion that, despite the faults 
mentioned, this is a valuable book — it may not provide the answers, 
but it alters the way in which one looks at the questions, thereby 
enabling one to escape from such byways as Moore Mews and Ayer 
Alley (to mention but two of the more crowded culs-de-sac). Would 
that someone would do the same for political theory | 


R. H. BROOKES 
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THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF THE STATE by WiLuiaM A. Orton. London, 
William Hodge & Co., 1950. 189 pages. 


OF RECENT years there has been a spate of books on economic 
planning, and the role of the State in relation to full employment, 
recovery from depression, control of inflation and similar matters. 
For the most part these discuss the techniques needed to reach a 
given social objective. Professor William A. Orton of Smith College, 
Massachusetts, has written an important book on ‘ The Economic Role 
of the State’, which is concerned not with techniques but with the 
philosophy which should govern State action. 


Professor Orton deplores the tendency to think of the Govern- 
ment as a vast machine which does things for us or to us, but with 
whose manner of operation we have very little concern. Rather it 
should be thought of as the executive agent of a community which 
has arrived at a tacit agreement as to what is right and what is wrong. 
The tests or goals of State actions should be moral rather than 
economic, and the major role of the State is to express rather than 
determine the moral values of the community. 


Under the best of conditions the interests of individuals and 
groups will conflict, and the State has been given the monopoly of 
coercion, or if you like, regulation and control, to get rid of the 
coercion of one individual or group by another. The threat to 
democracy as expressed in Communism and Nazism arises in the 
over-exercise of this power of coercion, and in the assumption by the 
State of a monopoly in determining moral valuations. Professor Orton 
uppears to believe that the extension of State activity and control 
based on economic theory rather than fundamental moral principles 
provides no adequate defence against this threat. It is better to have 
a high degree of voluntary adherence to a less perfect system than 
a high degree of legal coercion attempting to impose a more perfect 
system. The author emphasizes the necessity for recognizing certain 
basic principles of individual freedom, such as freedom of speech, 
freedom of association, equality of opportunity, the avoidance of 
discrimination and the moral identity of rights and obligations. 
Government policies and programs should be tested in the light of 
these, and economic or other measures should be argued out to obtain 
the maximum possible agreement or at least acceptance. Coercion 
then becomes substantially confined to ensuring conformity with moral 
standards commonly held, and therefore is more likely to work. The 
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prevention of destitution, provision for old age, minimum wages, the 
extension of social security and similar aims commend themselves 
to the communal sense of fairness and are therefore appropriate 
objectives of public policy; but wherever possible it is better for 
the State to put individuals or groups in the position to provide these 
things for themselves rather than for the State itself to provide them. 
Professor Orton is neither a ‘ planner’ nor an advocate of laisser faire. 
Perhaps he is a member of the diminishing but stalwart band of 
liberals making a last ditch stand for the freedom of the individual. 
There is nothing in his views inconsistent with the main objectives 
of the Welfare State, but were his warnings listened to in time they 
might make a big difference in the approach towards it. 


H. BELSHAW 


[We are grateful to Professor Belshaw and to the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
for permission to reproduce this broadcast review.— Editor.] 


LETTERS FROM EARLY NEW ZEALAND by CHARLOTTE GODLEy, 1850- 
1853, edited with notes by JoHN Rosert Gopiey. Christchurch, 


Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd., 1951. 387 pages. 


Ir THESE lively letters from the wife of the organizer of the 
Canterbury settlement are of small importance for the student of 
constitutional questions — although even here they are not negligible 
—for the student of social life they are of great value. Charlotte 
Godley was a very sharp observer of manners and a very individual 
judge of character ; and the great are not sheltered from her humorous 
shafts. As she never dreamt for a moment that her letters would reach 
the eye of the public, she speaks without reserve ; and the result is 
a vivid picture of the early days of settlement drawn from a position 
where a great deal was to be seen. It has the advantages and the 
limitations that belong to a record of a somewhat detached observer, 
who — although “sheltered” would not be quite the word to describe 
life in such primitive conditions — is not obliged in the ordinary course 
of events to soil her hands. 


I suppose the thing that strikes the present-day reader most 
strongly in these letters is the firm social pattern and the dominance 
of a very small class. The circle in which Charlotte Godley moved 
familiarly was made up of hardly more than forty people — not by 
any means all well-to-do but all of ‘gentle’ birth. Captain Simeon, 
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with a wife and five children and a governess and a nurse and a cook 
and a housemaid and a ladies-maid and a footman and a housekeeper 
was of course exceptional but ‘everybody ’ had a servant or two and 
endeavoured to keep them in their place. This endeavour was plainly 
going to be defeated. Mrs. Godley had to be very firm with her own 
maids to keep them wearing their little caps of office; and even 
their old and dutiful manservant was inclined to argue at times. The 
fact was that in a society where there was much to do just to stay 
alive and where labour was scarce the employer had step by step to 
retire before the onset of equality. It was nice to see — and Charlotte 
Godley rejoiced to see it —‘the total absence of poverty ’; but ‘the 
whole subject of maid-servants is one of the great miseries of human 
life in New Zealand ’. 


There is not much politics in the book, but there is much 
interesting gossip about the relations between Sir George Grey and 
Lieutenant-Governor Eyre and their ladies. Grey is described as “tall 
and plain, with a rather red tip to a rather long nose and rather 
expressive eyes” and there is an interesting reference —to which 
historical students might well give some attention — to his being ‘ very 
delicate, something about the heart and circulation ’. There is mention 
of the ‘low’ tone of Wellington newspapers and of ‘the colonial vice 
of want of love of our rulers’ and an interesting reference (page 131) 
in 1850 to Grey’s abortive constitutional proposals. There is much 
about the Wellington Maoris and a particularly full and vivid account 
of a visit to Otaki and of life at Hadfield’s mission. 


These letters were first printed for private circulation by Lord 
Kilbracken and are now made available for the first time to a wider 
public, in an excellently produced edition. They deserve to be 
widely read. 


HAROLD MILLER 
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THE COMMONWEALTH IN ASIA by Sir Ivor JENnNinGs, K.C. Oxford 


University Press, 1951, pp. xi, 122% 


THIS SLENDER volume contains, with some additions, the text of the 
Waynflete Lectures, delivered at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1949. 
The eight short chapters are very readable, concise and informative, 
but there are (from the nature of the work, perhaps) few references 
in footnotes, and no general bibliography to guide the student further. 
The new constitutions of Ceylon and the Republic of India are 
discussed in some detail (chs. VI and VII), but no such treatment 
could be afforded to Pakistan, whose constitution is still in the drafting 
stages. Even so, it is a pity that Sir Ivor did not include some 
comments on the form of federalism in that Dominion (cf., Ajit Kumar 
Sen, ‘The New Federalism in Pakistan’, in Parliamentary Affairs, 
vol. iv, No. 1, pp.127-137). 


This is a valuable introduction to the many problems, educational 
and sociological no less than political, facing the new members of 
the Commonwealth individually, as well as those regarding intra- 
Commonwealth relations. The latter aspect is given a tantalizingly 
short treatment in the last chapter, which, to this reviewer’s mind, 
contains some of the shrewdest comments on the reasons which keep 
the Asian members within the Commonwealth family. The educational 
difficulties are well illustrated; there is the problem of creating a 
national language or, rather, of elevating one of the existing majority 
languages (Sinhalese in Ceylon and Hindi in the Republic of India, 
Urdu in Pakistan) to the level of a national tongue. The author 
doubts whether English will be replaced in any of the three states 
in the near future. The language, strangely, is also responsible for 
the astonishing fact that political education, and therewith political 
forms, are British. Thus, although India has become a republic, Sir 
Ivor maintains that its president is, as it were, a constitutional 
“monarch” after the British model. Again, India’s English-trained 
lawyers have embodied in the Indian constitution (one of the longest, 
if not the longest, in existence in the world) British features, and, 
last not least, the form of ‘responsible government’ or cabinet 
responsibility is clearly of British origin — mainly, as the writer argues, 
because with no other political writings were Indians, Pakistanis and 
Ceylonese better acquainted, than with those of Bagehot, Dicey and 
Bryce — and Laski. What Sir Ivor does not sufficiently stress, and 
what yet seem to require further study, are the problems of adaptation 
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of these constitutional forms to the Asian climate of politics. In other 
words, are the roots of constitutionalism strong enough, not merely 
(this point the author does make) to survive in a welter of personal 
and communal politics, but, rather, to fit in nicely with a — perhaps — 
theocratic constitution, whose preamble commences, ‘In the name of 
Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful ’ (p. 65) P Nor is the problematical 
spread of Communism, especially in Pakistan, discussed in detail. 


On the whole, the book is best in the ample and detailed 
treatment of Ceylon, where everyone must be indebted to Sir Ivor’s 
first-hand knowledge and experience. The chapter on Communalism 
(pp. 19-34) is, on this account, admirable. Whether or not the larger 
canvas of Indian communalism can be dealt with so briefly, the present 
reviewer cannot judge, but he feels less satisfied with the account. 


The greatest value of the discussion of Communalism lies in the 
lucid analysis of this phenomenon. The argument that it was neither 
instigated by Britain nor furthered for the principle of divide et impera 
is timely, but no doubt no active politician in the Asian part of the 
Commonwealth will any longer argue with the writer on that account. 
In point of fact, it would be most instructive to read what an Indian 
or Pakistani has to say of the book under review — is this, as it appears 
to the European reader, an admirably balanced account, endeavouring 
to accord ‘distributive justice’ (and blaming the British frequently, 
while doubting that independence alone has solved many outstanding 
questions) — or is it, in all its fairness, still the opinion of a Britisher ? 


It is to be hoped that Sir Ivor Jennings will find time and leisure 
— difficult problems for a University Vice Chancellor !—to write a 
companion volume on ‘Asia in the Commonwealth’. What are our 
(as apart from the Asiatic) probable gains and losses in maintaining 
this bond of Commonwealth, wherein, if numbers alone were decisive, 
we are sinking into insignificance ? What influence can the Asian 
members exert on Commonwealth foreign policy and on Common- 
wealth relations (India and Korea in the first, India and South Africa 
in the second, instance, to mention two examples) ? 


In the meantime, The Commonwealth in Asia is an excellent 
guide book to the intricate problems of India, Pakistan, and, to repeat, 
especially those of Ceylon. 


HARRY J. BENDA 


Notes 


Trus 1s the fifth issue of Political Science. The first three issues were 
published by the Victoria University College Political Science Society 
(a student organisation) as the Journal of Political Science. We 
regret that when responsibility for the publication of this Journal 
was transferred to the School of Political Science and Public 
Administration, an error was made in the numbering of issues ; 
subscribers are asked to note that there is no Volume 2— Volume 1 
no. 8 is followed by Volume 3 no. 1. 


RESEARCH IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A uist of subjects approved for theses for the degree of M.A. in 
Political Science was published in the last issue of this Journal. 
The following additions and alterations to this list should be noted : 


L. O. Arnold: The political aspects of the waterfront dispute, 1951. 


H. J. Benda: Sources of political doctrines of the N.Z. Labour 
movement. 


P. Cotton: New Zealand’s part in the United Nations. 

S. D. Gregg: Origin and development of the N.Z. National Party. 
K. Spinka: Education for democracy. 

R. H. Tripp: The organisation of N.Z. political parties. 


NEW ZEALAND POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


IT Is PLEASANT to omit from this heading the question mark which 
had graced it in the previous issue of Political Science. Several 
enquiries have been received, mostly from Wellington, but quite a 
few would-be participants from elsewhere have written in as well. 
Therefore, the time is approaching when the foundations of the 
Association may be laid. The organiser and convener, Mr. A. T. 
Howarth, M.A., is suggesting to arrange for a first meeting in the 
second half of November, 1951, at Wellington, and would be grateful 
to know whether friends from outside the capital could join 
Wellingtonians at that time. A Constitution is to be drawn up and 
if at all possible, plans for a residential summer school will be 
presented. Some twenty-five persons in Wellington have shown their 
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interest in such a project. Mr. Howarth will be pleased to receive 
suggestions for the proposed meeting and for a summer school, c/o 
The Editor, Political Science. 


THE POLITICS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA — SOURCE MATERIAL 


Tue ScuHoou for Political Science and Public Administration, Victoria 
University College, is building up a library of source materials for 
the study of political developments in South- and Southeast Asia. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of several 
institutions and government offices in some of the countries concerned, 
and would welcome further additions in the form of periodicals, 
government and university publications, pamphlets, etc. The School 
has successfully arranged exchanges of New Zealand material with 
Asian universities, a scheme which will gladly be extended. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Head of the School, who will also consider 
requests of local study groups who may wish to consult our library. 


V.U.C. POLITICAL SCIENCE SOCIETY 


THE society has held a series of successful meetings during the year. 
The officers of the Society for this year are, President: Mr. L. J. 
Fitzgerald; Vice-President: Mr. A. T. Howarth; Secretary: Mr. 
C. B. Newick; Committee: Messrs. Beaglehole, Harland, Milburn, 
Mutch, and Miss B. Dibble. 


The session began with a well-attended Annual General Meeting 
and Film Evening. Lectures have since been given by Mr. James 
Thorn on ‘Some activities of United Nations’ agencies’; by Dr. E. G. 
Jacoby on ‘ The development of Hobbes’ political philosophy ’; and by 
Professor R. O. McGechan, ‘A Lawyer looks at the United States’. 
The Committee has pleasure in thanking these speakers once again 
for their stimulating talks. It is hoped to arrange another meeting 
during the last term. 


It was suggested that the Society should carry out another 
election research programme on this month’s General Election. 
Unfortunately the six weeks’ notice which was given was insufficient 
to permit the improvisation of surveys for which facilities were not 
readily available, and the project could not be undertaken. This is 
regrettable, and emphasises the need for an Institute of Political 


Science in New Zealand. 
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